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All experience is an arch to build upon 


f HENRY ADAMS (1838-1918) 


~% 


‘Experience’ begins with the first bump on the nursery floor. It is the conversion of 
: living ’ into ‘ knowing’; the translation of hard Snacks into iad facts. 

There are. two facets of experience: memory, and vision. It is a Eowiedes of the 
past, that enables us to take a view of the future; when we use it as an aid to success, 


we are the historian of our failures, and the prophet of our achievements. 


In industry, technique is collective experience, of men, and machines. With its bets 
we can reach net levels of production and research, and solve new problems in the’ 
light of old. For a progressive indastey, experience é ‘more-than an arch, or 4a 
foundation ; it is the paste beaniecs tower, from which the shape of tomorrow can 


be seen. Sane = ; 2 
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Britain and Western European Union 


By RICHARD SCOTT. 


ie BOUT two-and-a-half years ago—on May 27, 1952, to be 
exact—I was standing in the Salon d’Horloge in the French 
a ae Foreign- Office pressed against one of the walls in a crush 
S of newspaper correspondents. We were there to watch the 
signing of the European Defence Community treaty. And it seemed 
_to us then to be something of a historic moment. It was not merely 
that this treaty was going to bring into being the first European army, 
/ but. E.D.C. 

_ European unity was going to be built. 
Then a couple of months ago I was in Brussels. It was about two 
_ o’clock in the morning; and although it was August it was cold and 
the air was rather damp. It was physically depressing, it was also a 
moment of political depression. M. Mendés-France, the French Prime 
_ Minister, had just come out of the Belgian Foreign Ministry after the 
_ final long session of the conference at which he had tried to persuade 
© France’s five partners to modify the E.D.C. treaty in such a way as to 
_ give it a chance of gaining the approval of the French Assembly. The 
_ six Ministers had failed to reach agreement. And it was crystal clear 
to the waiting correspondents that the E.D.C. was now as dead as 


mutton. M. Mendés-France walked back through the dark, silent streets | 
to his Embassy—and in silence many of the corréspondents walked 


with him. I think the only comment the French Prime Minister’made 

was ‘Quelle salade!’—what a mess! The situation certainly looked 
pretty gloomy in those cold hours in Brussels before the dawn. 

But today, only some two months later, the situation has changed once 

-* more. The Brussels blues have largely passed. An alternative to E.D.C. 

has been found. Its general outline was worked out and approved by 

the recent London Conference of the nine Foreign Ministers. 

nf fomorrow* I am going back to Paris where I hope to see this alterna- 


a re ae 


looked like becoming the cornerstone Tound which 


tive receive the formal approval of the countries concerned. And this 


_time I feel at least fairly confident that I shall not be witnessing the 


signature of a treaty like E.D.C. which not only never comes into force 
but which takes nearly two-and-a-half years a-dying. 

This whole question of why E.D.C. was thought up in the first place, 
why it was finally rejected by the French, and why the.London Agree- 


_ment seems to stand a much better chance of settling this tricky problem 


of German rearmament, is enormously complicated. But there does 
seem to be one central, fundamental issue which has really been 
at the bottom of all the difficulties and differences over the so-called 
German problem during these past few years. And rearmament has 
been only one aspect, though perhaps the most important aspect, of this: 
problem—the problem of how to let Germany take her place again- 


a 


in Europe without, at the same time, restoring to her the capacity to ~ 


threaten her neighbours. Gradually, after the end of the war, the 
‘French began to become convinced that the only way of dealing with 
this problem was for the new Germany to develop within what they 
called a European framework. And by that they meant the creation of 
a number of organisations or communities to which member-states 
turned over a certain amount of their national sovereignty. One of these 
communities was to have been E.D.C. 

This was the French solution to the German problem. It was per- 
fectly logical and reasonable—and really rather courageous. But it had . 
one major drawback. Nothing that the French, or anyone else, could 
do could make Britain join in. Britain herself seemed to have no 
positive solution to the German problem. But then she did not perhaps 
regard it as seriously as they did on the Continent. Britain was 
prepared to co-operate in Europe as fully as anyone, but she simply 
shuddered away from the idea of relinquishing any of “her national 


* Broadcast on October 18 


4 st . Ge deal to if i insiay bodies. There are some 
to support Britain’s attitude on this. But, generally, she cho se to sl 
behind the excuse of her Commonwealth ties. 


‘stron; 


I have never been really convinced that there was anything funda- 
__ mentally incompatible between those ties and more direct British 
_association with Europe. Nor, apparently, do the other Commonwealth 


. countries themselves—because the Council of Europe once had the 


< to ‘ * athe Press and the People. 


temerity to ask them. Anyway the British Government—whether 


Labour or Conservative—would have nothing to do with European 


_ organisations of a supranational character. So the French had either 
to abandon their plans or to go ahead with those countries which were 
ready to come in—Germany and Italy and the three Benelux countries. 
But this clearly left to France the chief burden of restraining the new 
Germany. And the more the French thought about tying up their 
armed forces with those of Germany the less they liked the idea. They 
wanted the new German armed forces integrated into an international 
organisation so that they could not be used for nationalist aims; but 
they were unhappy about accepting similar international controls for 
their own forces. What was worse, they were afraid that soon 
Germany would be dominating this new community. And in their 
relations with the Germans since the war the French have been 
displaying all the signs of an acute inferiority complex. And so it 
became clear to most people, a long time ago, that the French would 
never ratify E.D.C. unless Me British were actually in it with them. 
And so E.D.C. died. 

That is an over-simplified story of the life and. death of E.D.C. And 
it is a deliberately slightly angled story. I have angled it to emphasise 
the fact that, whether she likes it-or not, Britain has become an 


The Press Council’s First Report 


continent and as part af the continent, ‘and in a more po 
structive way than in the past. = : : 
It is because of this that I am personally delighted that the E. D. au 
has died and that the alternative not only results from a British initia- 
tive but is something in which Britain can play her full part. The basis 
of this alternative to E.D.C. is to be the Brussels Pact of 1948— he 
revived, extended, and given wider powers and wider horizons. And its 
title is to be Western European Union. This union, I think, could — 
provide the answer to the problem we have faced and failed to settle — 
ever since about 1949—the problem of how to create a framework for 
European co-operation in which those members which are prepared - to 
accept some supranational controls can go ahead and do so without caus- 


a 


. ing Britain—and countries which have a similar point of view, like Den- i 


mark and Norway—to drop out. That is why I think it is wrong to 
think of this Western European Union as a makeshift device to fill 
the vacuum left by the collapse of E-D.C. I think it is a much more 
positive and hopeful project than that. And that is why the meetings — 
in Paris this week are important. At these meetings the agreements — 
reached in principle in London on the restoration of German _ 
sovereignty, on Germany’ s membership of Nato and on the conversion — 

of the Brussels Pact into the Western European Union are going to te 
examined in detail and, I hope, approved.—Home Service ay 
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pe By RANDOLPH CHURCHILL es £2. ; 


EWSPAPERS allow themselyes a wide latitude when 


they criticise the sound and television programmes of the 


B.B.C. They never hesitate to say which programmes, stars, ~ 


and producers they think good or bad and they always 


_ mention them by name. I myself have sometimes written reviews of 
television programmes in the Evening Standard and I have always 


followed this sensible practice. Indeed, if it were not followed it would 
be, as Mr. Philip Guedalla once observed in another context, not only 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark but without Rosencrantz and 


Guildenstern as well. Now, I find myself operating in reverse in. 


_ reviewing the first annual report of the Press Council*. I would not 
have agreed to do so unless I were sure that I would have as much 
latitude to speak on the B.B.C. about the Press: as I have always had 


__, in writing in the press about the B.B.C. 


_In a pamphlet of less than fifty pages an adinateble review is given 
of the activities of the Press Council, which is a voluntary organisation 
set up rather more than a year ago, and which represents all branches 
of the newspaper industry. Anyone who reads this report must conclude 
that the Press Council is a serious body which has in the main gone 
about the extremely complicated problems with which it has been 
confronted with a high sense of responsibility. At the same time, there 
is an element of smugness both about the Council’s report and about 
the way in which most of the press has reviewed it. It must be 
admitted that the report of the Press Council has had a very good 
press. This is not surprising, since the majority of the most important 
newspapers are represented on the Council. The two most favourable 
reviews which I have read appeared in- The Times pewspaper, whose 
chief proprietor is Colonel Astor, Chairman of the Press Council, and 
in The Yorkshire Post, which is edited by Sir Linton Andrews,. who 
is the Vice-Chairman of the Council. So it is all rather a case of every- 
body taking in everybody else’s washing. One must, however, observe 
in passing that this is not necessarily the most effective form of washing 
dirty linen; and much of the linen, despite the Eien Council, is still 
very dirty. 


I am not sure that the Press Council is really promoting. greater 


cleanliness when it writes in the report: b 
_ The editor who ‘knows his business: will draw. a clear distinction 


4S 


‘General Council of a, eae 


between those reports with a sex element that may excite imitation of 
wrong conduct, and those in which the interest is scientific or at least 
‘arises from a healthy curiosity about the mysteries of human ae aes 
the subject of so much classic literature. : ‘ 


This strikes me as a superb piece of humbug. How much of the 
sex matter in some of the popular Sunday newspapers seeks to satisfy 
a ‘scientific or a healthy Curiosity ’; and how much of it is likely to be 
regarded by posterity as ‘ classic literature >? And what is the meaning 
of the phrase ‘ the editor who knows his business’? Colonel Astor, 
the Chairman of the Press Council and the chief proprietor of The 
Times, runs a very different sort of business from that which his 
colleague on the Press Council, Mr. Ainsworth, conducts in The 
“People—so different, indeed, that it is a matter for wonder that both 
of them could have signed this part of the report which, skilfully 
interpreted, would seem to give the widest scope to the worst type of $5. 
‘Sunday newspaper atrocities in the future. - 

The most striking recommendation made in the report is that the | 
Press Council should use its influence to persuade some private Member 
of Parliament to introduce a bill compelling authorities to give the 
press wider facilities for reporting their meetings. Personally, I have 
never seen any reason why local authorities should not sometimes meet 
in private, just as much as parliament has occasionally met in secret 
session, and in the same way as the Cabinet always does. No absolute - a 
rule can be laid down in such a matter. . 

And there is another aspect of this issue, Millions of the publi icon ‘ 
Monday of last week went without a newspaper. The dispute originated — 
between two rival unions who print the Daily Sketch, which is owned 
by Lord Rothermere and the News of the World. This disp 
prevented the Daily Sketch from being published. Here, I think, a 

criticism can be directed against the proprietors of the national ore 
Through the Press Council, on which they are nearly all represent 
they have complained about the secrecy adopted by some local 
ties. What about the es, Baek themselves SCORE 
arrangements? . z f 
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October 11. But are the public allowed to know the terms of the N.P.A. 
agreement? Certainly not: the Newspaper Proprietors Association, of 
which Lord Rothermere is the chairman, treats this as a highly secret 
matter and will not disclose the terms of their agreement to the public. 
They seek public support for further powers to pry into everyone else’s 
business, but they do not like anyone prying into theirs. I think this is 
a bit hot. In Lord Camrose’s Daily Telegraph on October 15 there was 
a most fair-minded leader explaining the working of the cartel. But the 
N.P.A. will not let anyone see a copy of the agreement itself. 

The N.P.A. is certainly within its legal rights in this matter, and 
the way in which it has often been threatened and victimised by an 
assortment of trade unions is a considerable justification for the cartel 
into which its members have entered. But, surely, if the public are to 
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have a right to know what goes on at the Rural District Council 
meeting at, let us say, Much-Binding-in-the-Marsh, they should have 
the same right to know what are the details of the agreement between a 
handful of rich and powerful newspaper proprietors which resulted 
in most of the public having no national newspapers on October 11? 

The issue is most complicated, and unfortunately is not likely to be 
discussed in the press. This is not all the fault of the proprietors. 
The men who produce the papers are no more eager to print the 
truth about their union restrictions than the press lords are to print 
the truth about tleir cartel. Here is a splendid chance for the B.B.C. 
to ventilate the whole topic on the air and on te!evision, with all the 
interested parties present. I would like to be there myself. 

—Home Service 


The German Trade Unions and Democracy 


zi By TERENCE PRITTIE 


IX months ago the Federal German Republic was well and truly 

launched in an era of industrial peace> With industrial production 

bouncing up year after year and real wages following at a fairly 

even step, the German worker had every reason to be satisfied with 
himself. Six years of economic progress reflected themselves in his 
pocket and his attitude to life. He had more—in fact, enough—to eat; 
he had been able to replenish his wardrobe, restock his home with 
household necessities, indulge almost for the first time in a dozen 
years in small luxuries. Six 
months ago the German 
worker was  averagely 
contented. Strike figures 
illustrate this. In 1952 only 
$4,000 Germans took part 
in strikes; in 1953 under 
50,000. Fritz Berg, Presi- 
dent of the Federation 
of German Industries, 
thought that this—with 
16,000,000_people in em- 
ployment—was a record 


In both 1952 and 1953 
around 750,000 working 
days were lost. This com- 
pared with a _ loss=of 
59,000,000 in the United 
States in 1952 and a 
yearly average of over 
2,000,000 in Britain. 

Two months ago the 
situation—for which the 
trade unions, with their 
policies of wage restraint, 
sparing use of the strike 
weapon, and discourage- 
ment of unofficial action 
and concentration on keeping prices steady, must take most credit— 
changed almost, overnight. In July the metal workers in Baden- 
Wurttemberg claimed and got higher wages. In Hamburg early in 
August workers in the public services carried a wage claims strike 
through. A week later half of the 230,000 metal workers of Bavaria 
struck. Most of them stayed out for over three weeks and eighty per 
cent. of their claims were met. All over Germany wage agreements were 
terminated: strike action was threatened by 400,000 postal workers, 
by 550,000 railway workers, by branches of the -metal, mining, and 
textile industries. A labour dispute on a national scale was in the offing. 

Why was industrial peace so suddenly, so violently, broken? The 
initiative certainly did not come from the German worker, who regards 
strikes as a desperate sort of remedy for his grievances. The workers’ 
real wages were up to 147 per cent. of the 1948 figure, as against 


_ Britain’s 99 per cent. and Sweden’s 127. The cost of living was being 


German police struggling with strikers outside a factory in Munich, in August: protection had 
been asked for the non-striking workers 


held steady by Professor Erhard’s policy of liberalised economics. The 
worker was eating better food: consumption of eggs, meat, butter, for 
instance, rose over 10 per cent. this year. Unemployment was around 
the 1,000,000 mark and has since dropped to 822,000—the lowest 
since currency reform. Lowered scales of taxation were due to come into 
operation in October. The average German worker was probably not 
yet-so well fed as his British counterpart, certainly not so well housed, 
but his yardstick was not pre-war days of comparative plenty but the 
hunger, cold, and destitu- 
tion of the first post-war 
years. 

His terms of work were 
improving, too. The unions 
began appealing for a 
forty-hour week on May 
Day, 1952. Since then 
they have reduced the 
coal-miners’ hours from 
forty-eight to forty-four 
with no drop in produc- 
tion. Steel workers’ hours 
have been brought down 
from around fifty-five to 
fifty hours. Workers’ rights 
of participation in manage- 
ment have been anchored 
in two pieces of legisla- 
tion. In 1952 a Works 
Council Law was passed, 
giving workers a one-third 
participation on _ super- 
visory boards of manage- 
ment—distinct in Germany 
from the executive board. 
This law applied to almost 
the whole range of in- 
dustry. A year earlier the 
Workers’ Copartnership Law gave the trade unions a vested interest in 
the new coal and steel firms organised by the western Powers out of 
the remains of the old industrial trusts. The unions and workers between 
them appoint five out of eleven members on each supervisory board. 
The eleventh man is a ‘neutral’. The unions, via the workers, also 
appoint one of the three executive directors, who looks after labour. 

The Works Council Law was an unqualified success. Employers, on 
the other hand, opposed the Copartnership Law on the grounds that 
the unions are interfering in the firms’ private affairs. Yet it is.a fact 
that it has been a stabilising factor in labour relations, and only the 
old school of industrialists and the anti-marxist ideologists of the Free 
Democratic Party are really anxious to revoke it. 

The German workers approved of the major claims of the unions 
—the five-day and forty-hour week, the extension of copartnership to 
the eight or nine holding companies which control the share capital 
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of the new coal and steel firms, the nationalisation of heavy’industry— 
but not with great enthusiasm. Germans to whom I have spoken were 
more interested in the forty-hour than the five-day week. They pre- 
ferred extra hours of leisure to a whole day off. The fate of the 
holding companies was largely an academic problem, for copartnership 
would merely put trade unionists on to their management boards and 
the only people directly affected would be a comparatively small 
number of black-coated workers. Nationalisation of heavy industry has 
dropped below the horizon of the average man’s consciousness. So one 
should look beyond the average man for the explanation of the strike 
movement. 

The plain truth is that the unions have been losing influence and 
had somehow to regain it. There have been three main reasons for 
this. In the first place, history has shown that the unions are most 
popular during a period of economic fluctuation. During a slump 
workers often refuse to pay union dues because they feel that their 
interests have not been protected: during a boom they do the same 
thing for an opposite reason, because they think their interests no longer 
require protection. The years 1948 to 1954 
have witnessed steady economic progress. Year 
after year economic pundits of the unions, 
headed by Dr. Viktor Agartz, have foretold the 
imminent ruin of Erhard’s policies. For year 
after year Erhard’s optimism has been amply 
justified. ; 

In the second place, German industry has 
gone out of its way to wean workers away from 
union influence. Its leaders have done this by 
introducing a wide range of ‘ fringe benefits ’. 
They have built new washrooms, canteens, 
recreation rooms; organised creches, con- 
valescent homes, free holidays and transport to 
and from work. They have made special pre- 
sentations on anniversaries—and the German 
worker is more sentimentally disposed towards 
the gift of a gold watch than his British 
counterpart would be. Employers say that these 
fringe benefits amount to 26 per cent. of the 
total wage bill. They say that they develop a 
Betriebsgemeinschaft—a community spirit in 
the firm—and not, as the unions maintain, an 
egoism which isolates the firm from the rest of 
the community. They reject union theories that 
half of the fringe benefits are normal installa- 
tions and the other half should be incorporated 
_legally into the workers’ pay-packet. 

The third reason for the decline of the 
unions was bound up with last year’s Federal Election. This was fought 
largely on foreign policy and the factors which decided it were the 
_ personality of Dr. Adenauer and the urgent desire of the German people 
to be closely associated with their European neighbours. The unions and 
the Social Democratic Party have strong mutual bonds. Adolf Kummer- 
nuss, Chairman of the transport workers’ union, told me: ‘We are 
politically independent, but not politically neutral. Our interests are 
bound up with the political life of the whole country ’. In August 1953 
the unions went too far. They published an election manifesto, calling 
on their members to ‘ vote for a better parliament ’. The popular mood 
was dead against them and it was no use subsequently pointing out that 
the Catholic Church had interfered just as brazenly by instructing its 
flocks from the pulpit. Trade union membership dropped heavily after 
Adenauer’s election success; perhaps by as much as 30 per cent. of 
its former 7,000,000. Since then the unions have not published member- 
ship figures and have certainly made good only a part of their losses. 

The unions went into last summer’s wage campaign in a desperate 
mood which reflected itself in poor judgement and erratic tactics. The 
first major wage claim was made by the metal workers of Baden- 
Wurttemberg, where the basic pay of 1 mark 54 pfennigs was actually 
the highest in Germany. The Union asked for a 10 pfennig an hour 
rise, got 8, and this was roughly the pattern of the subsequent claims 
and awards in Hamburg and Bavaria. In Hamburg the unions relied 
on the best disciplined membership in Germany, but they applied 
their test of strength in the public services. The gas, water, 
and local transport workers obeyed orders to a man, but the strike 
turned public opinion against the unions. Even the simplest citizen 
is annoyed when his gas and water supplies are cut and he cannot 
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Walter Freitag, chairman of the German Trades 
Union Federation 


get to and from work by the usual trams and metropolitan railways. 

The Hamburg strike was a qualified success: that of the Bavarian 
metal workers was a limited failure. True, they got five-sixths of their 
original demands, but they were forced to organise pickets and came 
into physical conflict with police and volunteer workers. Fights in 
front of factory gates have lost them popularity and many key members. 
Bavaria was not the best place to stage this strike, for many of its 
metal firms are small family businesses which command the full 
loyalty of their workers. The unions would have preferred to use the 
Ruhr, where firms are larger, feeling between employers and workers 
less intimate, and the Ruhr industrialists are renowned for their lack 
of taste, their love of display. But the metal workers in the Ruhr, when 
sounded, did not want to strike. 

The Bavarian strike cost the unions over 20,000,000: marks in strike 
pay. This is a formidable proportion of their declining income of 
around 250,000,000 marks. At no time in Bavaria were more than 
50 per cent. of the metal workers on strike. If the unions learned 
anything from this, it was that they just could not afford another 
major show-down. The German people is too 
contented at present, too wrapped up with the 
business of recouping. war-time and post-war 
losses. It is predisposed in favour of industrial 
peace. 

In two private interviews, Walter Freitag, 
Chairman of the Trades Union Federation, 
told me that further wage demands would not 
be neglected. His view was that the worker was 
not getting his fair share of the cake of 
economic prosperity, and that he would only 
get this fair share if he fights for it. German 
employers, he said, are traditionally tough and 
give nothing away willingly. ‘Of course’, 
Freitag told me, ‘ there are progressive-minded 
employers too, but they are in the minority. 
This fact proved itself during the recent 
negotiations and the strikes ’. Freitag would not 
like to admit that the unions are, for the first 
time since their post-war regrouping into a 
single labour movement, seriously embarrassed. 
This embarrassment. was illustrated at the 
recent Frankfurt Congress by the struggle be- 
tween the executive and the radicals, led by 
forty-seven-year-old Otto Brenner. The latter 
wanted a tough ‘action programme’ which 
would lay down—a Ja Mendés-France—a list 
of wage claims which would have to be settled 
- within stated time limits. The executive 
managed to postpone anything of this kind for five months, by appoint- 
ing a commission which will study all points of view and make recom- 
mendations. The executive does not want to risk another large-scale 
strike. If workers failed to come out it would be a stunning blow to its 
prestige. Yet union membership will sinkealso if the counter-charge of 
inactivity is proved. The Frankfurt Congress brought a hesitant side- 
step away. from this dilemma. The adopted programme was vague and 


‘attention was diverted to the forty-hour week and to an abstruse plan 


for reconstituting the coal and steel industries into components which 
would be fifty per cent. union controlled. 

Freitag cannot be blamed for fumbling at this stage of history. The 
unions are obsessed with fears which are only partly real. Lately Adolf 
Kummernuss began to talk to the press about wage claims and at once 
diverged on to the problem which was on the minds of most trade 
unionists who have studied the past. ‘It was the power and stupidity 
of the employers’, Kummernuss declared, ‘which led to nazism and 


‘war’. This class has not, he thinks, learned its lesson. It has helped to - 
infiltrate government offices and political parties with people who may - 


not want a nazi revival but are politically unregenerate. Kummernuss 
referred in particular to the ex-nazis in the Federal Cabinet. He was 
worried by the changing back of Hans Boeckler Street—named in 
honour of the first post-war trade union chairman—to its old name of 
Lime Tree Walk, in the backwoods Lower Saxon town Aurich. He 
referred to the reception given to ex-S.S. General Meyer, lately released 
from the British-administered gaol of .Werl. Meyer was met by a car 
put at his disposal by a Dusseldorf firm, the Auto-Union, taken to a 
villa lent by other industrialist admirers, and feted with a torchlight — 

(continued on page 681) ' re 
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- SAID i in my last talk* ‘dive Diy many Gomiais regarded them- 
selves as a people without a history, as a people whose past had 
-@ come to an abrupt end on the day when Hitler and Goebbels com- 
mitted suicide and the National Socialist regime finally collapsed. 
And I said that, equally, a great many Germans regarded this country 
2 above all as a country whose history was free of such abrupt breaks, 
and was therefore possessed of certain virtues which the Germans them- 
selves feel that they lack. These-virtues are not spectacular ones, and 
= indeed the Germans are rather tired of spectacular and heroic virtues; 
in practice they were apt to reveal themselves as indistinguishable from 
spectacular vices. The kind of virtues they are inclined to attribute to us 
are rather dull ones, such as tolerante, patience, a certain sense of 
_ decency in our dealings with one another, and a sober and empirical 
is ai for facts. 


Birth of a Belief — 

im) We do not have to believe that we possess. these virtues, though I 
think we would agree with the Germans that they are virtues; what we 
have to’believe, I think, is that the Germans think we do possess them. 
It would be interesting to discuss how such a belief arose; personally, 


I think it has a great deal to do with the behaviour of our Military. 


~ Government in the British zone of Germany, and, in recent years, with: 
~ the behaviour of our occupation forces. But the origin of the belief is: 
less interesting than the fact that it exists, and especially that it exists 
among a people who, on the surface at least, have very strong reasons 
for resentment against us. For whatever we think of the crimes com- 
‘mitted by Germans under National Socialism, they are crimes which for 
- most people are difficult, if not impossible, to forget. We find it easier 
to forget that the destruction caused by bombing in Germany was on a 
scale which no one could envisage who has not seen its results; it is 
difficult to believe that any people could survive such a tornado of 
_ destruction. Nor do we find it easy to appreciate and remember the 
- fact that, after her defeat, Germany was, and still is, subjected to a 
regime of military occupation which is of all regimes the one normally 


calculated to arouse feelings of bitter hatred and resentment against the - 


occupying powers. : 
What, to me, is remarkable in Germany is not that some individuals, 

or even scattered groups, do harbour feelings of bitterness against us; 

‘it is that the great majority of the population do not. Certainly I found 
few or no Germans who were inspired by such feelings or who thought 
that many of their countrymen were. To take one particular example. 

_ I went to see a member of the Bundestag who had conducted a very 
powerful agitation against us because of the use of the island of Heligo- 
land by the R.A.F. as a bombing target. His agitation, I may say, had 

. been successful; the R.A.F. had given up the use of the island as a 
practice target. What ‘surprised me about this man was that, in talking 
about his campaign, in which many bitter things were said about us, 
__ what he spoke of was not the evils against which he had protested, but 
‘the conclusion which he had drawn. ‘ After all’, he said, ‘ there was no 
real reason why you should have given in to our protests. We had no 

- arms, we had no power, we had no real means of influencing you; all 


_ we had was the moral force of our conviction, and in the event it showed ~ 


that you are a people who respect the weapon of moral force’. Again, 

we do not have to believe that this man was right in his conclusion; but 

J at least could have no doubt that he believed he was Batt And he was 
amas alone in his belief. 

~ We should have to Ke very smug indeed if we were to accept as fact 

: "many of the things that Germans believe about us today: if we were: 

_ simply’ to take it for granted that we are indeed always decent and fair 


vays humane and free from corruption, that even if we are melancholy 
a poet we are always tolerant, patient in adversity, and powers of 
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-and if you extend the meaning of the word ‘ bread’ 


_our dealings with one another, that our methods of administration are — 


~ 


to. this: country for a measure of. padtuccend leadership which on‘ the | 


whole, I think, we are not prepared to give, so their lack of confidence 


in themselves makes many of them shrink from the sovereignty and —- 


independence which they now feel they have to assume. 
It is not difficult to account for such a lack of confidence in them- 
selves. For first of all they are in any case a highly unstable people, 


impatient, eager for quick results and quick suceesses, and if deprived 
_ of them inclined to. think that they can improve their condition only by a 
complete reversal and rejection of a system which condemns them to — 


failure. And, secondly, they themselves live today in a system which is 
itself so young as almost to be called infantile; one day when I was 
in Germany I noticed that all government buildings were flying the 
black-red-gold flag of the Federal Republic and when I asked why it 
was so I was told that the Republic was celebrating the fifth anniversary 
of its birthday. Even those, who are millions, who believe in the 
Republic cannot help wondering whether it is as yet strong enough to 


bear the full burden of independence. And, lastly, the Germans know 


that their last three attempts to construct a state for themselves have 
ended in total and abysmal failure. 


This same feeling has another aspect. It is not merely the feeling 
that their new institutions have been born out of a staggering and 


shameful defeat, or that they are still too new, young, and fragile to 
cope unaided with the terrible problems that press upon Germany. At 
a deeper level one cannot help feeling, in talking to Germans, that the 
new Germany, however successful in an economic. sense, offers the 
Germans very little spiritual or cultural sustenance. It is a simple 
political as well as spiritual truth that man cannot live by bread alone, 


housing, motor-cars, television sets, refrigerators, to the acquisition 
of which most Germans devote themselves with appalling assiduity 
and industry, it is a truth which is peculiarly applicable to Germany 
today. 

‘You must eattie: 5 a German business man said to me, ‘ that the 


so-called economic miracle of German recovery is the result of the 


separate and unrestrained egotistic drives of 48,000,000 individuals, and 
is in no way the result of a communal, or social, or co-operative effort ’. 

And he added, very typically: “It would not be the same in your 
country ’. And it is true, I think, that for the past nine years the primary 


object of every individual German has been to create for himself and his 


family a material basis of existence, and this has absorbed all his 


amazing energies; and though this object, to a considerable extent, has 


been achieved, it somehow does not create a society which is internally 
strong and cohesive, in which everyone feels that he has a share and a 
part to play. ‘After the defeat’, a German professor who had lost 
everything in the war said to me, ‘all that each of us wanted was to 
have some clean laundry, and some food, and somewhere to live; and 
after that we wanted a~bicycle, and then a motor-car, and then a tele- 
vision set, and then a better and faster car, and so on, and so on. But 


for everyone there must be an end to such a process, and I think that — 
he said, ‘ what next? ” 


we are beginning to come to the end. And then’, 


- 


Spiritual Vacuum 

No one, I think, can be in Germany long today without being aware 
that millions of Germans live in a kind of spiritual and intellectual 
vacuum. This may be one of the reasons why thé Churches provoke such 
an extraordinary response at the present time. Perhaps the best evidence 
of this are the Kirchentage, those days of prayer and devotion organised 
by both the Catholic and the Evangelical Churches, which attract 
thousands of pilgrims from all over Germany. At the Kirchentag in 
Hamburg there were 350,000 people; at Leipzig, in the eastern zone, 


500,000. I asked one German what he thought the explanation of this © 


was, and he replied : 
don’t know what ’. 

I must confess that I found these words alarming, because they 
reminded me of nothing so much as the kind of thing young German 


“The people are looking for something, and they 


. friends of mine used to say during the last. years of the Weimar 
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to cover clothes, — 


aS Republic. When ie eran Bs a starts stoke for something, what 
; it finds is often the last thing that it expected, and when such a people _ 


_ begins to find its social and political and cultural institutions insufficient 
-—- to:_ its needs, it is, I think, a danger signal which cannot be safely 
ignored. 


“ =: a ey ich a stage was one of the strongest impressions I formed in Germany. 
J think it is true of most Germans in the Federal Republic; I think 
also that a similar process is at work in those Germans who live east 
___ of the Elbe, either in Berlin or in the German Democratic Republic. In 
| west Germany a lack of faith and confidence in their existing institutions 
leaves a vacuum, and no one can say how it will be filled, for the 
evidence that any alternative faith exists even in embryo is, in my 
na opinion, negligible. But in the east every individual German has to 
protect himself against the insistent pressure of an alternative system 
of beliefs which works upon him by every available means of propa- 
ganda, persuasion, and indoctrination; and since every form of organisa- 
tion which is not blessed by the state is forbidden him, he has to defend 
himself personally and individually against the exhortations, arguments, 
threats, fallacies, misrepresentations, and falsehoods which are thrust 
upon him insistently at every hour and minute of his life. 
From talking to people in Berlin, and to people from the east zone, 
I would say that already the resistance of the east Germans to this 
appalling form of pressure has begun to weaken: partly, of course, 
because, as every visitor to the east zone agrees, there has recently been 
a distinct and significant improvement in the material conditions of life 
there; and this improvement is likely to continue; but equally Because, 
slowly and gradually, the eastern German finds less and less to attract 
him in the political, social, and cultural ideals of the Federal Republic. 
For the eastern German is rapidly developing into a: different type of 
Person from his brother in the west: the communist claim to create a 


Race Relations—II 


HE grievances of the coloured people of America have been an 

opportunity for Moscow, perhaps the greatest opportunity 

~ communism has had in the field of unsolved race problems 

a" throughout the world. With the help of the Negro problem the 

Kremlin has thought to undermine the stability of the strongest 

‘ capitalist ’ country. One of the experts of the Comintern on American 

affairs, Sen Katayama, frankly admitted this a long time ago. At the 

' Sixth Communist World Congress, in 1928, he stated that the Negroes 

© were the best revolutionary factor in the American communist move- 

‘ment, waiting only to be organised. Countless published statements of 

the Communist International echoed this idea about the special place 

of the Negro in communist political planning in the western hemisphere. 

eas These statements both pledged the American communists to mobilise 

. the Negroes for the cause of the proletarian revolution and criticised 
_ bitterly all mistakes which they made on the ‘ Negro front’. 

Not only were statements issued, but a great deal of organisational 


work was also accomplished. A Negro Commission was attached to the - 


Comintern, and the Profintern, the communist Trade Union Inter- 


national of the inter-war period, established a special Negro secretariat. 


In the United States itself the communists tried to recruit Negroes both 
_ into their party and into various organisations especially created for 
coloured people. They presented themselves under alluring and impres- 
sive titles, such as: ‘ American Negro Labour Congress 3 / League of 
Struggle for Negro Rights ’, ‘ National Negro Congress’, and ‘ Civic 
Rights Congress ’. These leagues and congresses never lasted long, for 
they were speedily discredited and lost quickly those Negroes whom they 
at first managed to deceive. During the presidential elections of 
1932, the American Communist Party made a particularly vigorous 
* attempt to enhance its prestige among the Negroes. It decided to put 


up a Negro candidate for the post of vice-president. This was a move 


= - unprecedented in American history by which the Communist Party 
; ‘counted on earning the gratitude of the Negro masses. But the coup 


f: | failed. The Negro candidate, James Ford, polled only 100, 000 votes and 
Bee 5 | the’ large majority of them came from white people. a 
| aio 


and party, ve 
_ thought which are all but unintelligible in the west; 


_ That very many Germans, consciously or unconsciously, have reached — 


7 the eastern German has t employ 


solid basis of fact which will hold firm in the face o 
official falsehood and misrepresentation; above all, he has 
words as * peace ’, *, “democracy ’, ‘ freedom ’, a sober, pr 
crete meaning which will sustain him in the terrible struggle 
has to conduct at every moment of his life. Such a man is at o: 
subtle, more cynical, and tougher in mind than his brothers in 
As one eastern German said to me: ‘ Our children. of fifteen are 
mature in mind than your young men of twenty-one ’. ; 
Nevertheless, it is to the west, not only to west Germany, but to a 
the western democracies as a whole, and particularly to this country, Ae és 
he looks for faith and hope and support in his struggle. And one of the 
most disastrous results of a failure of confidence in west Germany, or 
of an inability, either through her own fault or the fault of others, to’ 
continue in the path she has followed for the past nine years, would be ~ 
the inevitable disillusion that would follow east of the Elbe. Indeed, it 
is not, I think, an exaggeration to say that to some extent such a process 
of disillusion has already set in. Let me conclude by giving an extract — 
from a letter from a German in the east zone which was intended for 
transmission to this country. f 
At the end of the war you promised us peace, democracy, eat ; 
freedom and assured us that you were fighting not against the 
German people but against fascism. But you haye allowed us to fall — 
under a worse tyranny than fascism. Now we feel that unless some- 
thing can be done to help us, we should cease to wage a hopeless 
struggle and take sides with communism, so that one day you may 
learn the evils to which you have condemned us. 


Such a letter contains the seeds of an immense and appalling tragédy. 
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Negroes and Communists 


NaN s By WALTER KOLARZ Pe, 


oe 


The defeat of the ‘Red Uncle Tom’, as Ford was “called because 
of his servility to the white communist leaders, is symbolic of the general 
setback which communist Negro policy suffered in America during — 
more than three and a half decades. I am not suggesting that the com- _ 
munists have never scored any success in their attempt to penetrate into 
the ranks of the Negroes. This would be untrue. But it is a fact that 
their limited and temporary successes bore no relation to the ae 
expectations of the Communist International. The Negro problem, the — 
greatest opportunity of world communism, has turned out to be its — 
greatest failure. This failure is surprising, and to the superficial observer — 
may appear almost incomprehensible. But there are at least three good 
reasons for it. The first is the knowledge on the part of most politically — 
conscious Negroes that the communists are trying to exploit the Negro — 
problem in Russia’s interest. The second is that the Negroes do not need — 
the Communist Party in the fight against discrimination—they have _ 
other channels for their grievances; and the third lies in the lack of a 
proper communist ideology on the Negro question.. Let me deal with 
these points one by one. ; 

Negro distrust towards communist tactics has become strong, par- af 
ticularly since the conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 1939. Until that 
period many Negroes, like many people in Europe, were misled by 
the deceitful communist popular front manoeuvres. They were unable 
to see the true face of communism which had hidden itself behind such _ 
popular terms as ‘ anti-fascism ’ and ‘ democracy ’. At the height of the — 
popular front policy in 1938, 13,000 Negroes were organised in the 
Communist Party. This amounted to less than one per cent. of the entire 
Negro population of the period, but it was a very considerable. advance — < 
on the situation ten years before when there were only a few dozen 
organised Negro communists. But after the conclusion of the 
Soviet pact, thousands of Negroes deserted the communist 
rapidly as they had joined it. They were shocked 
American communists preached appeasement 1 towards 
which proclaimed the myth of racial superiority and tov 
Italy which apd annexed the black ieatow of E 


e war effort. eee insistence on ONese 6 civic eee was con- 

an awkward and even treacherous diversion from this main 
The Negroes, unlike the communists, made it clear that they 
fighting for a double victory, over the Axis abroad and over dis- 
ei crimination at home. Only: after the war did the American communists 
_ remember the Negro question. But then Negro public opinion was 
y on its guard against false communist friends, and the Com- 


new tactical errors to the old ones. 

In fact, the Communist Party of the United States was compelled | 
to put the failure of its Negro policy on record again only a few months 
ago. This was done in a remarkable article published in the July issue 
of the official American communist organ, Political Affairs. The article 
a. complained about the ‘general sectarian isolation’ .of American com- 

munism from the Negro masses and the negative communist attitude 

‘towards the struggle led by the Negro petty bourgeoisie’. It also 

admitted that the Communist Party had played no-direct role. in the 

struggle against the outlawing of segregated education and had as a 
whole underestimated the political significance of that campaign. 

- But even if the communist tactics in the Negro question were sounder, 


it is doubtful whether the chances of the communists would Haves 


increased. Wilson Record, himself a Negro, says in his book, The Negro 
and the Communist Party, that American Negroes have never needed 
‘the communists to tell them that discrimination is wrong and that, some- 
thing ought to be done about it. And here we come to the second reason 
why communist Negro policy has failed. 
Without the communists, but usually with the help of enlightened - 
white people, the Negroes of the United States have built up their own 
_ big defence and protest organisations and movements. The National 
Urban League has for many years fought for an extension of the 


economic opportunities open to Negroes. The National Association for. 


“the: Advancement ‘of Coloured People has been very active in the legal 
Paphers and has scored numerous successes in enlarging the scope of 
‘American civil rights legislation. The Negro ‘March on Washington 
Movement’ ‘in 1941 was a decisive factor in inducing President 

Roosevelt to embark on his ‘fair employment’ policy. All these great 
Bivens movements have been the object of either open communist 
Pe ieatilicy or of disruptive communist tactics. Their leaders were alterna- 
tively vilified as ‘betrayers of the Negro people’ or ‘black hand- 
maidens of Wall Street imperialism” » and wooed with dubious united 
front offers. 


Contribution of the Negro Churches 
In addition to special Niepro protest organisations and movements, 
_ Negro churches are playing a significant part in the struggle of the Negro 
people for equal status and human dignity. Some of the principal 
intellectual and even political leaders of the Negroes are pastors. For 
; instance, Archibald Carey, the-Negro alderman of Chicago who, last 


year, : served as an alternate United States delegate at the United Nations _ 


_ General Assembly, is a Methodist minister. Adam Clayton Powell, the 
* dior’ congressman for New York City, is pastor ‘of the Abyssinia 
¢: “Baptist Church in Harlem. A Negro leader more exclusively connected. 
with church life is the Reverend J. H. Jackson, the elected head of the. 
National Baptist Convention which, with its 4,500,000 members, is the 
largest Negro church. Men like Carey, Powell, and Jackson are not very 
well known abroad, but spiritually and politically they have an infinitely 
% greater impact on ‘the Negro people than that made by Paul Robeson, 
the great Negro singer, who has been so much exploited by communist 
> isa in recent years. Other Negro leaders of nation-wide repute 
have emerged from the trade union organisations, particularly inside 
the Congress of Industrial ‘Organisations which, since its foundation in 
_. the middle of the nineteen-thirties, has waged an energetic struggle. for 
the equality of Negro and white workers. America’s most important 
_ Negro labour leader is William Townsend, the Chairman of the C.I.O. 

ba nti-Discrimination Committee. 
If it is true that the American Negroes can very well do without the 
| Communi Party as a fighting organisation against discrimination, they 
also do not require the help of the New York communist newspaper, 
aily Worker, to disclose cases of race prejudice. There-is a large and 
rishing © Negro” press in the United States catering for every social 


t Party soon lost further prestige among the Negroes by adding _ 
i ; 


people 1g. 
three Negro - magazines Publis 


circulation ‘of more than 3,500,000 copies. Some of the Negro ier 


papers, such as the Pittsburg Courier, the Chicago Defender, and the — % 
Afro-American of Baltimore, have gained considerable popularity and 
are published in particularly large editions. There is also the well- 


produced, widespread, Negro illustrated journal, Ebony, which rivals i in 


intended to replace the ordinary national American newspaper, it is 


only to supply additional information of special Negro interest. 


The Ideological Factor 

In discussing the limitations of the communist appeal to the Negro, 
we have so far drawn attention only to the practical side of the problem. 
But the ideological factor must also be considered. Much of the com- 
munist and Soviet inability to exploit the Negro factor springs from the 
communist failure to produce a clear analysis of the character and 
essence of the American Negro problem. The communists consider the 
American Negro problem in a purely schematic way and, like all other 
race situations in the world, they view it through Russian eyes. But 
there is no parallel in Russia to the Negro problem, and this makes it 


hard for the communist strategists in Moscow to grasp its implications . 


and difficulties. The means which they have recommended for its solu- 


tion have been crude and naive. It was on Soviet advice that the 


American communists issued the slogan of self-determination for the 
Negro people, implying the organisation of a ‘black republic’ in the 
Deep South. This slogan was both unrealistic and unpopular with the 


Negroes. It was unrealistic because the area of the ‘black belt’ has — 


been steadily shrinking through modern economic developments and 
migration. Since the beginning of the century the number of counties 
‘with a Negro majority has steadily declined. In 1900, there were still 
as many as 286 such counties in the twelve Southern States. By 1930 


_ they numbered 191, and by 1950 only 157. As time goes on, no counties 


will be left that have 4 preponderance of Negroes, since these are all the 
time spreading more evenly over the entire territory of the U.S.A. 
From the Negro point of view, a black republic was a new form of 
segregation. Under the pretext of self-determination they were to be 
cut off from the richness and variety of American life in which they 
were most anxious to partake. In recent years communist propagandists 
have not repeated the-demand for a Negro state, but they have con- 
tinued to stress that the Negroes are ‘ a distinct people within the general 
population of the U.S.A.’ Not only the American communists, but also 
the communist states, are still trying to isolate the Negro population 
from the rest of the Americans. For instance, during the Korean war 
the Chinese and North Korean communists organised special camps for 
Negro soldiers who were taken prisoner during the fighting. This was 
done, no doubt, with the intention of giving the Negroes exceptional 
‘treatment and to facilitate communist propaganda among them. But 
from the standpoint of the Negro prisoners of war this communist 
“generosity ’ was only a form of discrimination. American Negroes do 
not want to be treated as a group apart, or recognised as a separate 
‘nation’. They want to be not more and not less than fully-fledged 
American citizens.—European Service 


The Annual Report and Accounts of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
for the year 1953-54 (Cmd. 9269) has been published by the Stationery 
Office, price 4s. 6d. For a rather more popular account of the B.B.C.’s 


activities, readers may consult a new BBC Handbook (1955) which has 


now been published by the Corporation at 5s. In a foreword the Director- 
General of the B.B.C. explains that ‘its aims are to provide a clear and 
reliable guide to the workings of the B.B.C., to survey the year’s work in 
British broadcasting, and to bring together as much information about 
_ the B.B.C. as can be assembled within the covers of a small book’. Among 
- other things it contains a list of broadcasting services, programme depart- 
ments, a review of the year, a list of the principal members of the B.B.C 
staff, and the texts of the Charter and Licence. 


* * * 


‘The autumn number of The Political Quarterly, Volume XXV, number 
4 (price 7s. 6d.), is a special number devoted to the Civil Service. Among 
the important articles in it are one by the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee entitled 

* Civil Servants, Ministers, Parliament and the Public’, ‘The Reforms 
of 1854 in Retrospect’ by Sir Edward Bridges, and ‘ Treasury Control’ 
by Sir John Woods. 


quality some of the better-known American picture magazines. How- 
_ever, it must be borne in mind that the American Negro press is not 
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; An ‘communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, 


Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THe LISTENER consist 
mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. 
tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 
words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad- 
cast scripts. Yearly subscription rate (including postage): 
Shorter periods pro rata. Subscriptions shouldbe sent to B.B.C. Publications, 


35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, or to usual agents 


Plaque at Tite Street 


HAT per impossibile would. have bean Oscar Wilde’s 
comment on the ceremony performed last Saturday, the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth, at 34 Tite Street where 


a plaque was unveiled commemorating him as ‘ Wit and . 


yg *? One thing is certain: the wit, even on this supremely 
ironic occasion, would not have been tinged with any bitterness. 
Supremely ironic? Opinions may differ. But anyone who recalls the 
atmosphere of intolerance that surrounded his latter days, the insults 
that were heaped on him and all who had to do with him, the obliteration 
of his memory which was enjoined upon his children—anyone who 
remembers all this can hardly help reflecting on the contradictory 
outcome of events. 


_ Mr. Graham Hough, whose talk on Wilde appears in our. columns ; 


this week, refers to the paradoxes that attend the man’s memory and 
speaks of him as ‘choosing his own tragedy’ or as living his life 


according to a tragic and predestined pattern. These are deep waters, 
into which Wilde himself may have ventured only to discover that he 
was out of his depth. He may, as he says, have put his genius into his — 
life, and generations hence the fact may perhaps be accepted and’ 
‘appreciated even in this country, that is to say if we ever emerge from 
“the influence of the Puritan revolution. But for practical purposes—a 


phrase which as often as not heralds a misjudgement—the man and his 
works will receive separate assessments in the sense that while his 
works remain to be read his personality cannot be reproduced. ‘I could 
repeat one of his anecdotes for you ’, Bernard Shaw once sajd, ‘ but not 


his way of telling it, without which it would be nothing *. Mr. Hesketh 
- Pearson, to whom this observation was addressed and whose life of 


Wilde has just been published in a new edition, holds strongly that far 
too much attention has been paid to the tragic story of the man and 
nothing like enough to his delightful personality; and in so far as it can 
be reproduced in print it certainly emerges from the pages of this book. 
Additional material appears in Mr. Vyvyan Holland’s recently pub- 
lished Son of Oscar Wilde, more particularly about his father’s early 


- days at Oxford when his outdoor exercise took vastly different Sethe 


from that of playing dominoes outside a café. 

Yet when all is said, the personality, like the actio personalis in — 
dies with the man. Those who knew him retain a memory of him and 
when they die that memory dies too. Legends may be created about 
him, theories advanced, interpretations propounded; but the mystery 
will remain, the mystery of a man being what he was. How was it that 
Shakespeare could write as he did? There is a mystery that no one has 


ever been able to solve or ever will. Shakespeare was a miracle. True 


we know more about Wilde than we do about Shakespeare, but the 
secret of his magnetism, of his incomparable gifts, of the brilliance of 
his personality, will remain a secret. (And if anyone takes us up for 
mentioning Wilde in the same breath as Shakespeare we are doing no 
more than Mr. Hough does in referring to Wilde’s standing on the 
continent.) Oscar Wilde will be remembered for his witty sayings, for 
two. or three of his plays, and, let us hope in a diminishing degree, for 
his downfall. Genius for life carries with it no implications for survival 


after death. Its framework is the span of one’s esa Its title might be 
the importance of being ephemeral. 


Original contribu- 


£1 4s. sterling. — 


be able to meet all the claims for homes’. 


‘Hopeful western ‘commentaries on 1 the . air ee 


LAST WEEK WESTERN commentaries on ‘the international situation : 
showed more hopefulness than for a long time past. This was partly & 
because M. Mendés-France secured his vote of confidence in the French * 
National Assembly, and partly owing to signs of a reversal of Soviet Z 
policy in certain fields. First, Moscow’s approval of the Trieste agree- 
ment—to the embarrassment of the Communist Parties in Italy and 
Trieste who had been denouncing it. Secondly, the cessation of Soviet — 
jamming of Yugoslav broadcasts and of the Soviet anti-Tito ‘Free 4 
Yugoslav radio ’, coupled with. the increasing normalisation of relations 
between Russia and Yugoslavia. Thirdly, the possibility of a reversal of 
Soviet policy lying behind Vyshinsky’s disarmament proposals. Western — 
commentators also noted the lessons to be learned from the new Sino- 
Soviet agreements, showing that Russia has had to treat China as an # 
equal partner and -make concessions to Chinese national pride; and con-— 
trasted them with her continued domination of her European satellites 
(exemplified in the latest * election farce’ carried out in eri’ Coma 


bs 


on October 17). . 


The Sino- Soviet agreements, declarations and speeches ae ‘eternal 
fraternal friendship’ were given enormous publicity in Chinese and 
Soviet broadcasts. The speeches included one by Mr. Chou En-lai, who, 


after speaking about the joint efforts of China and the U.S.S.R. ‘to 
preserve peace in the Far East and the whole world ’, went on: : 


The Governments of. ‘China and the Soviet Union have expressed 
their willingness to take steps to establish normal relations with Japan. 
. The Soviet people are for ever our most trustworthy and faithful 
friends . + » China will be tomorrow what the Soviet Union is today. 


From Tapes a number of newspapers were quoted as saying that 


restoration of normal diplomatic ties with Communist China and Soviet 


Russia was desired by all Japanese—provided Aspects [opanese a 
friendship was not sacrificed. Several Japanese commentators, as well — 
as western commentators, expressed the opinion that ‘ driving out U.S. 
influence from Japan was the immediate rains and Soviet goal’. 
Another Japanese commentator stated: 


I believe there must be a place co us outside the arena of the cold ae 
war. I believe we can learn much from Prime Minister Nehru’s policy. 


A. Yugoslav broadcast quoting Borba expressed the- view that the 
Sino-Soviet agreements would have a profound influence on international 
affairs. The Chinese had scored a great ‘success in furthering their 
national aspirations. The changes in the Soviet attitude to China might — 
have’ repercussions not only in Asia, but also in eastern’ Europe, — 
although, added the Yugoslav broadcast, the east European countries 

“are incomparably weaker partners than China’. But 


— 


If the U.S.S.R. were to show greater understanding of the sovereign 
rights of these countries the cause of peace and normalisation in Europe 
and the world would undoubtedly benefit to a great degree. 


On October 17, the Yugoslav radio broadcast a statement ane by 
President Tito who, after saying that every opportunity now existed 
for economic, cultural, and political links between Yugoslavia and - 


Ttaly, and adding that the door was now open for even better co-opera-_ 


tion between Yugoslavia and the west generally, went on to say that Z 
Yugoslavia’s links with the west did not mean she would reject the 
offers now being made by the Cominform countries to co-operate on 
an equal basis. But Yugoslavia would never give up the position 
which she had won, of a country completely independedy in her é 
foreign policy. $ 
From one of the Cominform countries, Hungary, a number of | 
remarkable admissions of failure were made by communist leaders last — 
week. Kovacs, First Secretary of the Budapest Party committee, was 
quoted by Budapest radio assaying that under the term of office as 
head of the Security Police of Gabor Peter (recently given a senter 
of life imprisonment), ‘ criminal, peswae bic a and = proyoc 
measures had been taken to arrest n rades who were sub- 
sequently convicted, on fictitious and false charges’, These ‘ innocent 
imprisoned comrades’ had now been released and rehabilitated. Ov: 
also admitted that the housing programme had encount 
difficulties’ and that it would ‘ take many eee Bore 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE BUSINESSLIKE WELSHMAN 


*I DON’T SUPPOSE ’, said Sir MILES THOMAS in a Welsh Home Service 
talk, ‘the millions in London who turn on a water-tap many times a 
day realise it was a Welshman who gave the metropolis its first piped- 
water supply. He was Hugh Myddelton and he was born nearly 400 
years ago at Henllan in Denbighshire. 

“Young Hugh showed an early bent for engineering and used to 
scour the hills around for coal. As so many Welshmen have done, he 
went to London and there he became a goldsmith. He found the city was 
poorly supplied with water, although parliament had passed a number 
of acts enabling anyone with the 
necessary enterprise and resources to 
divert any river in Middlesex or 
Hertfordshire. through London. But 
no one had come forward. People said 
it could not be done. Myddelton saw 
this as a challenge, and went to work. 
At enormous expense—mark you, he 
was pretty well off, he had an income 
of £2,000 a month from his Cardigan- 
shire lead mines—he united two 
springs at Ware and Amwell and con- 
veyed the water thirty-nine miles by 
aqueduct and through tunnels to 
Islington Reservoir. It took him seven 
years and cost him his fortune— 
although he did get a knighthood. 

‘ Neither should we forget his elder 
brother, Sir Thomas Myddelton, 
financier and farmer, who was Lord 
Mayor of London and made himself 
financially responsible for the first 
Welsh Pocket Bible in 1630. 

“One of the earliest engineering 
pioneers was Edward Somerset, first 
Earl of Glamorgan, who has been 
called the father of Welsh invention 
and is credited with many ideas— 
among them a steam-engine—later 
worked out in practical detail by 
others. And I wonder how many 
people realise’ that the first man to 
manufacture glass by any means other 
than by the use of timber was a 
Welshman—Sir Robert Mansel, who 
was granted a patent for the manu- 
facture of glass from coal. _ 

‘During the industrial expansion of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries Welsh brains produced developments in all sorts of industries, 
such as iron smelting, steel, tin plate and slate making, railway 
engineering, and agriculture. But, you know, you can invent a one-wheel 
pedal cycle—whose only distinction is its oddity—and be remembered 
for evermore; yet do something dull, like developing a process for 
eliminating phosphorus from iron, and practically nobody remembers 
you. That is only natural, but it is a little hard on people such as Sidney 
Gilchrist Thomas and his cousin, a Cwmavon chemist, from whose 
experiments just such a process resulted—a process that revolutionised 
the manufacture of iron and steel. 

‘It was only the other day that I discovered that there is a town in 
Russia called Hughesovska, named after one John Hughes, of Merthyr, 
who invented the celebrated Millwall shield, which proved to be the 
best armour of his time. He was invited by the Russians to super- 
vise and improve their iron works—though he died too long ago to 
justify any jokes about their Iron Curtain! Another Welshman, David 
Edward Hughes, invented the type-printing telegraph and also the 
microphone. 

_ * Nor was John Hughes the only Welshman whom the Russians have 
thought to be worth consulting on technical matters. That rare distinc- 
tion was also earned by the son of a Llanymynech shoemaker, Richard 


One of the new skyscrapers in Moscow, a twenty-seven-storey building 
in Smolenskaya Square. It contains 2,000 offices 


Roberts—in fact, their government even tried to persuade him to live 
in Russia. He is not much remembered now, yet fn the last century 
he was considered to be one of the greatest inventors of the day. They | 
called him the Admirable Crichton of modern mechanics. Roberts 
became famous for the profusion of his inventions and for inventing to™ 
order. Engineers who knew him bowed to him as a master, for he left 
the mark of his genius on everything to which he turned his attention 
—looms, lathes, slotting machines, driving wheels, brakes, gauges. 
His improvement in warships gained him international fame and 
Napoleon III received him in person to consult him about armour 
plating and turret ships. 

“I think I have already produced 
enough evidence to challenge the old 
" saying that Wales’ chief exports— 
apart*from coal and” steel—have been 
preachers and teachers ’. 


CHANGES IN MOSCOW 
THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C, | special 
correspondent who visited Moscow 
with the British Parliamentary delega- 
tion, noted the changes in Moscow 
since he was last there in a talk in 
‘The Eye-Witness ’. 

‘ The Moscow that we knew during 
the war and shortly after’, he said, 
‘has undergone some striking changes. 
In those days, only a few years ago, 
it was still, in a way, a great village, 
or rather a series of villages sheltering 
in the shadow of the Kremlin. The 
sleek, golden onions on the churches 
within its walls and the red stars on its 
towers were the first things you saw 
upon the skyline. What now strikes the 
eye are the new skyscrapers, the 
government offices, the hotels and 
flats, and the new university building 
that tower over this sprawling city. 
And near those skyscrapers old houses 
‘havegbeen weeded out to make wide 
avenues out of narrow, village streets. 
The same sort of vigour that went to 
the building of Chicago and the great 
cities of the Middle West has 
obviously been at work here. At the 
present rate of development, the heart 
of Moscow will be almost unrecognisable in five years’ time. 

‘ And we found, too, that it is almost as dangerous to cross the street 
here as it is in Paris. Seven years ago, there was only a thin trickle of 
traffic; and you sometimes wondered why the authorities had found it 
necessary to widen all the streets leading up to Red Square. When I 
looked out of the window of my hotel, which overlooks the corner of 
Gorki Street and Red Square, I saw a great torrent of traffic: four or 
five parallel lines of cars, all of Russian manufacture, were moving in 
one direction, and four parallel lines in another, and moving at great 

eed. 
vs The drivers seemed to have a low opinion of pedestrians, and from 
hundreds of hooters there sounded a note of angry contempt. The 
Russians seem to take the same pleasure as the Italians in playing upon 
their motor horns, and Moscow has now become a very noisy city. Once 
you get into the outskirts, or into the side streets, there is almost silence, 
although the area of silence is shrinking fast. 

‘The main streets round Red Square are for the moment under 
strongly Chinese influences; shop windows display all sorts of books on 
China, and they show pictures of Chinese and Russian workmen facing 
the future, hand in hand. The Russian friendship for, and interest in, 
the peoples of Asia, are emphasised in every possible way. I saw 
more Asians there in forty-eight hours than I have seen in the whole 
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of my life. One is left with the impression, superficially at least, that the 
future of Asia is very much in the minds of those who guide the ebb and 
flow of public opinion in the Soviet Union ’. 


THREAT TO GLASGOW’S TRAMS? 

‘In 1930’, said JAMES AITKEN in ‘ At Home and Abroad ’, ‘ the Royal 
Commission on Transport recommended that all suburban. railway 
services should be electrified wherever there was an intensive suburban 
traffic. But even before that, the electrification of Clydeside suburban 
atailways had been discussed. 

‘Glasgow and the Clyde Valley offered a most hopeful field for such 
development. This is the most densely populated and highly indus- 
trialised region in Scotland. Its population totals about 2,500,000, or 
forty-five per cent. of the whole population of Scotland.:Transport con- 
ditions in the area are unrelated and unco-ordinated. The railways are 
under-employed and road and street transport over-employed. 

‘ Whenever pressure was brought to bear on-the railways authorities, 
however, it was always 
argued that the cost of 
electrification would be 
prohibitive. It was not 
until the publication of 
the Inglis Report in 
1951 that the issue be- 
came a practicable one. 
That committee 
strongly recommended 
electrification, but 
there was great opposi- 
tion from Glasgow 
Corporation, which ob- 
jected to giving up any 
of its own sovereignty 
over passenger trans- 
port. Both the Corpora- 
tion and the Clyde Val- 
ley Planning Advisory 
Committee have sup- 
ported electrification in principle, but nothing definite 
emerged from all these reports and discussions until 
recently, when the Transport Commission indicated that 
it was prepared to go ahead with a first instalment of 
electrification provided it could be assured of the full 
co-operation of the Corporation. Their initial scheme 
would mean an expenditure of £5,000,000 ‘and would 
electrify almost 100 route miles. Glasgow Corporation 
has now responded to this suggestion, and has agreed 
to be represented on a joint committee to discuss the 
whole matter with the Commission. If these two bodies 
can come to an agreement the co-operation of the 
Scottish Bus Group is assured, for it is controlled by the 
Transport Commission. — 

‘Glasgow’s hesitation about agreeing to any such 
scheme arises from the fact that the Inglis Committee 
had recommended the gradual elimination of trams in 
the city, and the withdrawal of all municipal tram and 
bus services outside the city boundary. It was suggested 
that these outside services should be operated by the 
railways and by the bus companies. New stations and halts would be 
built on the electrified railways to serve large housing schemes and 
neighbouring towns. Bus services running through these housing estates 
and towns would carry residents to the railways, and thus relieve the 
central streets of Glasgow of much of the traffic that now causes con- 
gestion and delay. 

‘ Any large experiment such as is now contemplated inevitably raises 
many controversial problems. For one thing, Glasgow Corporation 
Transport Department owns its own generating station to supply power 
for its trams. More than £2,000,000 has recently been spent in improv- 
ing and modernising this station. If Glasgow’s trams were scrapped, and 
even if a certain amount of trolleybus traffic were adopted, it would still 
produce a considerable amount of excess current. No doubt this could 
be utilised to supply power to electrified railways, but many councillors 
are unwilling to see this asset go out of the hands of the Corporation. 
Even if all the interests affected by such a scheme are already publicly 
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owned, local prestige and local rivalries still exercise a great influence. 
_ ‘One important factor that cannot be ignored is the estimate that 
some 70,000 tons of coal could be saved per annum by the electrifica- 
tion of the Clyde railways. It must also be remembered that experience 
has shown that faster, cleaner, and more frequent or regular services 
introduced elsewhere on suburban and inter-urban railway services have 
resulted in substantial increases in traffic and revenue. Electrification 
would cost a lot of money, but the alternative is increased expenditure 
on roads if the density of traffic continues to increase. Much of this 
road traffic might be diverted to the railways if these were electrified’. 


HOW TO GROW PANSIES 
‘Pansies are ideal flowers for the spare-time gardener and I believe 
they provide opportunities for the breeder’, said Professor K. DE B. 
CODRINGTON in ‘ Woman’s Hour ’. 

‘I think the beautiful’ Greek Viola gracilis and the Alpine Viola 
calcarata should be in every rock-garden. The Alpine violas are unfor- 
gettable in the Alps, where you see sheets of colour in 
the high pasture in late June. The village women in 
their black dresses collect them to make their fisane or 
herb-tea for the winter. It is especially good for colds 
in the head. It was the Pyrenean Viola cornuta, crossed 
with the English show pansy, which gave us the viola 
or tufted pansy. It was bred by James Grieve (a well- 
known eating apple is named after him) in 1867, and in 
a few years many fine varieties were being sold for 
bedding out. Like the show pansies, they do not come 
absolutely true from seed, and so named varieties have 
to be propagated from cuttings. on 

“One of the advantages of pansies is that they are 
long blooming: I have them from April to October. 
Another advantage is that you can start at almost any 
time, either in spring or autumn. Seed sown in August 
and pricked out in a cold frame or_in a sheltered north 
bed will be just right for bedding out in April, or you 
can buy seedlings and prick them out now. The 
plants in full flower sold by the barrow-boys in spring 
are usually past their 

best and it really is 
better to plant seedlings 
now. Use John Innes 
No. 1 compost in 
deep seed boxes and 
do not let them dry 
out. And beware of 
slugs. Any soil that has 
a good humus content, 
with a sprinkling of 
lime, will grow good 
pansies. Fresh manure 
is fatal and too much 
‘manure is worse than 
too littl. I use weak 
liquid manure, when 
they seem to want it. 
They like soot water, 
too. Water they must 
have, and you must 
pick the faded flowers if you want them to go on flowering. In a north- 
east bed they will bloom well into the winter. And if you cut them 
back and mulch them with leaf-mould they will bloom next year, too- 

“I recommend seeds of any of the “fancy” or “giant” or “con- 
tinental ” large-flowering strains offered by reputable seedsmen. If you 
want plants for bedding certain colours do come sufficiently true. 
“ Black Knight ” which is really black and “ Ullswater” which is a _ 
fine blue, are old and reliable kinds. But now there are the newer 
bronze and wine shades which are more striking. You can find these 
in the catalogues. As to violas, “ Arkwright Ruby ” is red and 


—the little Alpine Viola calcarata 


“‘ Chantreyland ” is apricot, but I prefer, of all of them, “ Avalanche ”, 
the pure white. ~ 

‘ Lastly, if you study your catalogues you will come across violettas. 
It is time they came back into fashion. For they are, I think, the most 
delicate of all the offspring of Shakespeare’s love-in-idleness, our 


common wild pansy and the mountain viola *. 


* 


a e ‘The Tasks Before 


HE passage into law of the Television Bill and the consequent 
setting up of the Independent Television Authority mark the 


--this country. This is a good moment at which to take a look 
at ie “position of the B.B.C. and at the tasks which confront it today. 


The B.B.C. is thirty-two years old. This is not a great age, but so. 


- much has happened i in these few years that it is hard to realise how little 
time has passed since the B.B.C. was founded. There have been three 
well-marked if unequal phases in its development. 
1922 to 1938, a period of sixteen years during which the B.B.C. grew 
‘steadily under the guiding hand of Lord Reith. Under his leadership 
broadcasting slowly but surely infiltrated itself into the consciousness 
of the people, and attracted to its service a fine team of men and women 
who saw the potentialities. of broadcasting as a public service, and set 
— to work to realise the vision. All the principal features of the broad- 
casting system as we now know it took shape during that period, includ- 
ing National and Regional broadcasting, broadcasting on short-waves 


| 


for overseas audiences, and television: Broadcasting standards were 


established on a firm foundation. From very small beginnings in Savoy 
Hill the Corporation had grown by 1938 to 3,800 men and women. 
There were in that year 8,800,000 licences and the net income of the 
_ Corporation was nearly £4,000,000.  ~ 


SBroudeasting During the War 

_ The second phase lasted from 1938 to 1946, a period of eight years 

dominated by the war. During this period broadcasting was woven into 

the daily life of the people. The need for unvarnished truth in a world 
clouded by disaster and by propaganda, and for entertainment for 
people starved of the normal free flow of music, laughter, and enjoy- 
ment, and unnaturally bound to their homes and places of work, gave 
to broadcasting an opportunity which the Corporation successfully 
grasped. Unfortunately the B.B.C. Television Service was compelled to 
hibernate. Only by closing it down could its transmitter be prevented 
from acting as a beacon for enemy aircraft. There was, however, a rapid 
and striking growth in external broadcasting. Founding its standards on 

_ those established before the war, the B.B.C. became a significant force 

throughout the world, carrying the voice of this country to millions of 

people for whom it was the only hope of freedom. In 1946 the Corpora- 
tion numbered 11,227 men and women and licences had grown to 
~ 10,700,000. 

The third phase was from 1946 to 1954—another period of eight 
years notable for two conflicting tendencies. On the one hand broad- 
casting, having settled down rapidly into its peace-time form, faced the 
problems of expansion and development, both of which were urgent. The 
- Television Service had to be restarted, and a great programme of capital 
development required to be put into effect. On the other hand, the 
shortage of national resources led the Government to keep a firm control 
on capital expenditure, a control which seriously handicapped the Cor- 
poration in its development. The result of this contro] can be seen in the 
fact that it is only now, nine years after the end of the war, that the first 
television network is beginning to approach completion and authority 
for the introduction of V.H.F. broadcasting has at last been received. 
Nevertheless, the emergence of television has in the last four years been 

_remarkable. In 1946 there were 7,000 television licences. In 1954 there 
are about 3,500,000. 

The greater part of this phase of the B.B.C.’s life has been clouded by 
uncertainties. In 1949 a parliamentary committee under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Beveridge was set up to examine the future of broadcasting. 
It is only now, five years later, that the investigations, debates, and con- 
troversies, which have raged unceasingly and which have occupied so 
‘great a share of the attention of the Corporation, have, at any rate for 
the time being, come to an end. It is perhaps not understood outside the 
_ Corporation what difficulties are created by the obligation to carry on 
: ~ normal activity while being subject almost continuously to external 

examination. The plant has had to grow throughout this period while 

ple were Sonninymally Sp the roots. . 


_ beginning of a new phase in the history of broadcasting in — 


The first was from - 


Tei is difficult even over so short a ae of time as thirty-two years to 
realise the changes that have taken place not only in the range and 


nature of the output of the Corporation but in the circumstances which 
Surround its operations. In the early days, when broadcasting was — 
regarded by most as an interesting toy, the Corporation had only a © 


rudimentary news service, and was debarred from political broadcasting 
or controversy. Recording was unknown, and many of the forms of 
programme which are now taken for granted had not been thought of, 
as a glance through an early number of Radio Times will show. 


Along with the development of the range and elaboration of the - 


Corporation’s output has gone a steadily growing concentration of public 
attention, exemplified in the columns of the press, on everything to do 
with broadcasting and the B.B.C. Anyone who imagines that employ- 
ment in a responsible capacity in the B.B.C. is a sheltered occupation, 
partaking of the supposed calm enjoyed by entrenched monopoly, could 
not be more mistaken. A cloud of radio correspondents, all under the 


necessity of finding something to write about every day, hovers round 


perpetually. M.P.s and thousands of the general public make up by 
their facility with the pen and the telephone for any sloth that may creep 
into the activity of the correspondents. The difficulty is not to be reason- 
ably responsive to public desires and needs, but to steer any kind of a 
steady course. This is not made easier by the tendency on the part of 
those who feel aggrieved when the B.B.C. makes a normal editorial 
judgement to refer to those who make the judgement as ‘ mandarins ’. 
The very significance that broadcasting has achieved in the lives of the 
people, whether it be in religion, in education, in politics, or in enter- 
tainment, has brought these consequences in its train. It may be hard for 
busy and intelligent people, with many and varied interests of their own, 
to realise the extent to which broadcasting, especially now that sound 
has been reinforced by vision, has for millions of people become the 
staple of information and of entertainment. 


I have laid emphasis upon the past, and upon the circumstances that _ 


have developed ‘around broadcasting, because they are essential elements 
in the handling of the problems that confront the B.B.C. I should like 
now to enumerate these. K 


. 


A Public Service ~ 


The principal task is to preserve and develop, in sound and television, 
broadcasting as a public service. The aim must be to provide broadcasts 
with no other motive than to inform, to educate, and to entertain the 
public. But this apparently simple statement requires elaboration, and 
this may conveniently be done by setting down the characteristics that 
must de present in the conduct of broadcasting by the Corporation. 
First, it must develop to the maximum the potentialities of the medium 
as a means of communication. There must be continual effort to find 
more efficient forms of conveying information, more interesting ways of 
exposition, and better means of placing every kind of activity before the 
consciousness of the viewer and listener. Secondly, the Corporation must 
try to satisfy the needs and tastes of the full range of listeners and 
viewers. It is often said that ‘the public’ wants this, or doesn’t want 
that. In broadcasting terms there is no such thing as ‘ the public’ as 
some kind of solid block. There are 50,000,000 people with an immense 
variety of interests, capabilities, tastes, and perceptions. It is possible for 
a specialised newspaper to speak of ‘ its public 
people who are kmown to have a particular interest served by that paper. 
It is also possible for a particular programme item to be devised for a 
‘ public ’, meaning for people with a certain special taste or interest. But, 
overall, the Corporation, to whose output the whole population has 
access, has to give due space to a range of material not contemplated 
by any newspaper, however large, and has no right to exclude 
capriciously any interest that can be found to exist to a significant extent. 
The full range of listeners and viewers can be satisfied only by having 
a choice of radio programmes in sound and television, comprehensively 
planned to serve their varied interests. 

The Corporation in its several services must, therefore, strive to 
include all types of material that can be conveyed by broadcasting, and 
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and television as quite separate activities, each catering for a different 
audience. When a family acquire a television set they certainly seem to 
attach themselves to it, at any rate at first, to a greater degree than they 


_ did to their radio set before. But they are unlikely to abandon altogether 
‘the use of the latter, especially as there are many forms of radio enjoy- 


ment that can be better satisfied without the accompanying vision. The 
aim of the Corporation is to lay before everyone a carefully varied series 


_of programmes so that the individual can make his or her choice between 


them. The sound and television services must be seen as complementary. 

A public-service broadcasting service must set as its aim the best 
available in every field. This does not mean what is often foolishly 
stated, namely, that the Corporation decides what is good for people and 


gives that in place of what people want. It means that in covering the 


whole range of broadcasting the opportunity should be given to each 
individual to choose freely between the best of the one kind of pro- 


gramme with which he is familiar and the best of another kind which - 


may be less familiar. In this way a constant opportunity is offered for 
the widening of experience and the deepening of enjoyment. There 


_ should be no lack of light entertainment and triviality alongside the 


more serious and informative, but it should be of a kind which avoids 
indecency, and does not exploit vulgarity, violence, or tawdriness. 

Finally, public-service broadcasting should be world-wide in scope, 
making use of every advance in communication to bring to the people 
a richer share of life from other countries. No one needs to be reminded 
that events in small and remote places are no longer of purely local 
importance, to be read about casually in obscure paragraphs in the news- 
papers. We have become ‘ one world’, and no mistake about it, and full 
information is increasingly required by all. Alongside the information 
about events must flow knowledge of the people of other races, of their 
manners and customs and of their habits of thought. The Corporation, 
while remaining responsive to national needs, has thus an international 
task of enlightenment to perform. 

The second task confronting the Corporation is to some extent bound 


up with the first. It is to regulate sensibly the relationship between sound 


and television broadcasting as the balance swings. At present there are 
about 12,000,000 households equipped with radio sets, of which about 
3,500,000 are also equipped with television. The latter figure is growing 
at about 800,000 a year. 


It will thus be many years before television can be regarded as 
universal. When it has become so, it seems probable that the needs of 


the population will best be met by the Corporation with a somewhat 
decreased output of sound radio, increasingly designed to supply the 
material which can only to a limited extent be treated effectively in 


television. Simultaneously, the Corporation’s Television Services must” 


be built up to provide the same range and choice that the audience has 
been accustomed to in sound. If we set as our provisional aim compre- 


te0 £ > ace ? o * ois ne ; Y : hi 
eS. haa not content ea with an output which satisfies cal the less- her 
_ discriminating mass. It is for this reason that one cannot regard sound - whole nation, a 


point between seven and ten years hence, we may not 


task is to move steadily towards that point without dislocation, t 
depriving people wherever they may be of a full and varied servic 


with an appropriate amalgam of national and regional contributions. — ge: 


The third task is a technical one. Through the years the Corporation ¥ 


must ensure, as far as lies in its power, that reception of its varied output 


is clear and uninterrupted throughout the country. There will always be 


some remote and sparsely populated areas that cannot be given a full 


service, but elsewhere both sound and television should be within reach — 


of all. The programme of construction of television stations, which was 


seriously held up by government control, is now in full flow and will be — . 


pressed forward. Alongside this, the Corporation has begun the recon-— 


stitution of its sound networks with V.H.F. stations to overcome the 
serious deterioration of reception on medium waves, oes 

These two comparatively straightforward programmes of develop- 
ment have to be accompanied by the. modernisation and expansion 
of studios and related gear. Nor must the introduction of new technical 
processes be neglected. Prominent among these is colour television, 
about which there is still much uncertainty. The Corporation is working 


on colour systems in collaboration with the radio industry, but has no 
intention of introducing colour unless and until it can be done without 


detriment to the service given to the public and without hardship to the 
television-set owner. Nothing could be more foolish than a precipitate 
start with coloured programmes. We must be reasonably certain that a 
new departure of such economic and technical complexity is soundly 
based before we launch it in this country. Much ingenuity and resource 


will have to be expended in the preliminary stages. We do not want to ~ 


lag behind, but we must retain a proper sense of responsibility and not 
seek to take the lead with an insufficiently developed or economically — 
unsound system. 


These tasks have to be accomplished in the coming years in cir ; 


cumstances that have a feature which is new in broadcasting in this 
country, namely competition. I have no intention here of discussing the 
pros and cons of competition, about which a great deal has been said and 
written in recent months. I only wish to indicate that its effects on the 
maintenance of broadcasting as a public service will certainly be con- 


siderable though they cannot be foreseen clearly at present. One effect — 


will be financial, and the ability of the Corporation, with its many and 
varied obligations, to discharge its tasks fully and steadily may be pre- 
judiced by the general rise in prices which competition for a limited 
amount of the raw material of broadcasting i is bound to bring about. The 
Corporation will meet the competition, and will endeavour to steer a 
steady course, so that the standard of service which it has given to the 
people of these islands, to the Commonwealth and Empire, and, indeed, 
to many foreign countries, will be preserved, Only so will our Royal 
Charter be justified. — 


Cambridge University and the Cambridge Plan 


By J. M. RICHARDS 


/ 


HE fuss that has been made lately about the Cambridge 
development plan raises a number of-important questions about 


the university’s attitude to town planning and to building. But © 


before considering these, there are some explanations I must 


give about the plan itself, because the rights and eeongs of it are 


difficult to disentangle. 


First, why has. the Cambridge Plan aroused so much couttoverar® ; 


Partly because it contains controversial proposals, like the ‘so-called 
spine-relief road designed to relieve traffic congestion in the centre. But 
it has aroused controversy also because of the difficult relations between 
the city of Cambridge and the county. Although it has a population of 
something like 90,000, Cambridge (unlike Oxford) has never been given 
the status of a county borough, which means that it is not its own 


_ planning authority. The planning authority is the county, and the 


development plan about which the fuss is being made was prepared 
(by Professors William Holford and Myles Wright) for the county. 


It is only natural, I suppose, that the city council should have 


know how devastating it has proved in other places where thro 
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resented from the oe ae a plan that a had not poate them- 


selves being wished on them in this way, and moreover the city’s 


dislike of the county’s plan was aggravated by the fact that the city 
council has long had its own plan for dealing with the specially urgent 
problem of traffic congestion in the centre. Their idea is to widen some — 
of the central streets, a proposal which they still seem unwilling to 
give up in favour of the county’s plan for a relief road a short way 


to the east; so much so that their response to the Minister’s approval 


of the plan ‘has been to appeal to the High Court, on the ground that the ~ 


we 
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legal procedure has not been correctly followed. I cannot discuss the — . 


rights and wrongs of this while the appeal is pending, but street- 
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widening is a separate issue. In my view it would be a payee We. 


traffic assaults the narrow streets of an ancient town. In 
it would alter the whole character of the centre of 
involving the demolition of buildings of historic 
value in places ie eer ab k . 
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- Another thing that has made the recent controversy 
so confused is the equivocal role played by the univer- 
sity. One would have thought that the university, caring 
as it must do for the ancient character of Cambridge, 
would have stepped in and expressed firm views about 
this street-widening proposal. A strong lead about this 

—as, indeed, about other aspects of the plan—might 

have done much to resolve the conflict between the city 

and the county. But the university has set no kind of 
lead. Is this because the university does not care about 
planning? Partly, I think it is. And partly it is because 
there exists in Cambridge no machinery for forming, 

Jet alone expressing, a corporate university opinion. 

Before the public inquiry into the plan was held last 

year, the Council of the Senate did appoint a small 

committee of bursars of colleges to prepare the univer- 
sity’s case, but bursars, accustomed to the management 
of property, tend, like landowners generally, to oppose 
planning in principle; or at least to be more aware of 
the sacrifices it demands than of the benefits it brings. 

» It was not to be expected that this committee would 
' take a broad, imaginative view about the planning of 

Cambridge as it might affect the future of the univer- 
sity as a whole. Creative thinking of this kind is not a 
college bursar’s job, but the result of their rather nega- 
tive attitude was that the university case at the inquiry 
was a muddled and unconstructive affair. 

- The strongest voices opposing the plan have been all 

.-along the spokesmen of those colleges that have most 

to lose territorially by the spine-relief road (as the 
county’s proposal for a new road east of the city centre 
has come to be called): that is, the colleges whose 
property the road goes through—it goes, for example, 
across Jesus College hockey field. And when the Master of Jesus or the 
Bursar of Christ’s wrote angry letters to The Times, they naturally 
mustered all the arguments they could against the plan as a whole, for 
the duty of the master of a college is to hand down the assets of that 
college unimpaired to posterity. All planning, by definition, involves 
the few having to make sacrifices for the good of the many, but it need 
not be expected of people appointed to guard the interests of a par- 
ticular college that they should welcome the prospect of their college 
being the one to make the sacrifices. 

Nevertheless, it gives a false picture if theirs are the only voices 
raised, and the question the outsider may reasonably ask is whether the 
other colleges, whose interests are not so directly affected as those of 
Jesus and Christ’s, approve of the plan because they have been less 
vocal against it. To answer is by no means simple. There is some strong 
support for the plan in the university—even for the spine-relief road. 
There is even more inertia, of the kind often found in a closed academic 
community. There is suspicion of the ways of planners and ministries, 
and finally there is opposition to the plan from people who genuinely 
doubt whether the spine-relief road would in fact solve the traffic 
problem effectively. They doubt, for one thing, whether the heavy 
traffic would not still come into the middle of Cambridge—no one can 
force people to use an alternative 
road if they do not want to—and, 
for another, they. doubt whether 
the new shopping facilities that the 
plan proposes in the centre of 
Cambridge, between the Guildhall 
and Downing Street, will not 
aggravate the congestion that the 
new road is meant to cure. Many 

~~ who have these doubts support the 
alternative solution of encouraging 
the growth of a new shopping 
centre in the Fitzroy Street area, 
further east. 

_ That, at least, is a positive sug- 
gestion. Unfortunately, few other 
positive suggestions have emerged 
from the university’s contribution 
to the controversy, which has 

largely consisted of the criticisms 
of colleges defending their own 
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Traffic in Market Street, in the centre of Cambridge 


Aerial view of Cambridge: the white dots show (to the right) the route of the proposed ‘ spine- 
relief? road, and (to the left) the proposed line of development for the new Guildhall Street. 
Running up the centre of the picture are Regent Street and St. Andrew’s Street, which form 


part of the road known as the ‘ spine’ of Cambridge 


interests, and complaints that the Minister has behaved undemocratically 
in approving the plan after so many objections to it had been made 
at the inquiry. Those who make this complaint forget that the purpose 
of these town-planning inquiries is to hear objections, so it is not sur- 
prising if the proceedings are full of opposition arguments. The strength 
of opinion for and against the plan cannot be judged by what takes 
place there. Public inquiries are part of a well devised democratic 
machinery, which allows anyone to disagree with what is proposed. 
Democracy does not mean their opinions cannot be overruled. That 
would nullify planning altogether. I am sure the Minister weighed 
every objection carefully before he gave his verdict. And he took 
independent advice as well, such as that of the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission, which reported in favour of the plan, subject to the same 
reservations about the spine-relief road, and the siting of a bus station 
between Christ’s and Emmanuel Colleges, that the Minister eventually 
made himself. 

It is unfortunate, in the interests of Cambridge, that opposition to the 
plan has centred, for the reasons I have explained, on the spine-relief 
road and the replanning in the centre. The plan has many other 
important features, some of far-reaching significance, which it is in 
the university’s own interest to support, especially since the city is 
still opposing the plan: for ex- 
ample, the proposal to reserve the 
western side of Cambridge for 
university purposes, and, less 
obviously, the other proposals for 
new main roads. Any plan that 
draws traffic away from the Backs, 
as the county’s plan for new roads 
is designed to do, should be 
specially welcomed by the univer- 
sity. The Backs are among the 
most essential of the features that 
give Cambridge its charm as a 
university town; the more so since 
the project was launched last year 
to build a new arts centre in Sidg- 
wick Avenue, alongside the Univer- 
sity Library. This will bring the 
Backs even further within the 
university area; at one time they 
were only on the fringe of it. Yet 
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ae traffic along the Backs road has increased e aa per cent. even in the and thos 
store by the other. 


Jast four or five years. If the process continues, this will become a teally 


busy arterial road roaring right through the heart of the university— 
or, to make the metaphor more exact, piercing its lungs: 
_ ten times more serious than that of a spine-relief road across Christ’s 
Boe tc Pees, 


a threat 


This increase of traffic on the Backs is symptomatic of many other 
changes that the university must face—and, if it is wise, face armed 


with a plan to cope with them. Cambridge, for instance, is growing 


as the centre of a prosperous agricultural region at a time when 
agriculturalists have money and motor-cars. It is also growing 
industrially, even if it has not yet reached the stage of being swamped 
by industry like Oxford; hence the recommendation in the county’s 
plan that the growth of Cambridge should be limited to a maximum 
population of 100,000. If the university does not actively support the 
idea, the city is not likely to impose this limit on its own. Bigness, 
bringing increased prestige as well as increased zaicebie values, appeals 
suonely to city councillors everywhere. 


A Lifeless Backwater? 

The university, for all these reasons, should have welcomed the 
making of a plan and set a lead in taking a balanced view of it. But, as 
I have said, the university, with its loosely organised structure which 
has grown up over the centuries, has no corporate mind. But that is 
not all. Imagination about the future does not only lack a means of 
expressing itself; it hardly exists in the complacent, conservative 
atmosphere that the academic environment inevitably fosters. I do 
not think fossilisation is too strong a word; but this is a tendency, it 
must be granted, that is seen and deplored by some far-sighted 
individuals in the university. For them, indeed, it is a reason for 


opposing the development plan. This may seem paradoxical, but the 


point of their argument.is that to treat the college areas as a precinct, 


which town traffic should be made to pass by, might be the first _ 


step towards reducing it to a lifeless backwater. I suppose they might 


similarly argue that to look on the Backs—which the planners to some 


extent do—as exclusively a university thoroughfare, enclosed by the 
old colleges on one side and the library and the Sidgwick Avenue arts 
centre on the other—in fact, as a sort of campus—is equally undesirable, 
since one of the charms of Cambridge is the way town and colleges 
intermingle. The segregated campus type of plan, as favoured in 
America, represents a different conception of university life. 

But this is a misreading of the development plan, which does not aim 
at separating the town from the university; only at seeing that the needs 
of the one do not destroy the integrity of the other. The balance 


_ between the two is a delicate affair that could be destroyed by many 


things besides excessive regimentation by planners. The Cambridge 
colleges, for example, are biggish property-owners. They are also con- 
tinually in need of more accommodation, and while they are left free 
to manage their affairs without a university planning policy to guide 
them, they will naturally be tempted, when leases fall in, to take over 
sites they happen to own for their own use. This might easily drive 
commercial activities right away from the university area, including 
even the kind of commerce that specially serves the undergraduate 
population, like those barometers of fashion the haberdashers’ shops; 
like the tea-shops where so much improving small-talk goes on, and 
the second-hand booksellers—all to the great impoverishment of its 
daily life. Who wants King’s Parade to be lined by college buildings 
on both sides? — 

That is only a hypothetical example, but it illustrates the sort of 
change that the university may find itself undergoing if the demand for 
new buildings is allowed to be met without a long-term programme 


devised in relation to the needs of the university as a whole. And 


pressure of this kind is increasing. Apart from college buildings, the 
university itself will be spending something like £10,000,000 on 
buildings in the next twenty years. 

. The absence of a positive planning policy has long been the despair 
of those who mind about what is happening to Cambridge, a despair 


_ only slightly alleviated a year or two back when the scheme was made 


public for the Sidgwick Avenue arts centre, consisting of groups of 
buildings housing various arts faculties. Here at last was some evidence 
that the university authorities were thinking ahead. May the arts centre 
set an example. And may it also set a high standard architecturally. 


For, looking at the visible results of the absence of a planning policy, 


one realises that this is only a reflection of the absence of any clear 
architectural policy. Planning and architecture are inextricably linked, 
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forced to do, we find that only a few (such as some of the new 


Indeed, it has often cue oboceed! lately. how li te 
considering the pesey it holds i in English life, seems to 


incidentally, i is no better) to set a lead in developing De idtaa a ae 
architecture and design, as they do in other arts and sciences, but in — 
practice, if we judge by the buildings that are put up there, we find — 
less consciousness of what is going on architecturally in the modern | 

world—and less anxiety to partake in it—in Oxford and Cambridge — 
than almost anywhere else. Since the war, a number of new buildings — 3 
have gone up in Cambridge. They have no discernible relationship to 
one another or appearance of having been considered as part of the | 
whole Cambridge picture. Looking at them individually, as we are 


science buildings) show any awareness of the aesthetic, or even the 

practical, potentialities of modern architecture. The others display a — 

medley of reminiscent styles, with a tame neo-Georgian predominating. 

At best they are dreary compromises; at worst, illiterate in a way that 

no member of the university would dare to be illiterate in a work of 
poetry or philosophy. 

College building, on the whole, er sunk lower than university * 
building, though it must be granted that the few attempts that have 
been made to introduce really enterprising modern architecture into 
Cambridge have ‘come from colleges. There was the famous attempt 
just before the war to get Walter Gropius to design | a building for 
Christ’s, which foundered on the rocks of caution and conservatism. 
And only the other day there was an attempt to get one of our ablest 


firms of young architects to design a small building for Trinity, on a 
‘site by the river ideally suited for showing how happily the light — 


modern type of construction can consort with the ancient. It has often 
been pointed out, but can do with repeating, that the buildings that 
go to make up many well-loved scenes, like the tree-shaded Backs at 
Cambridge, are utterly foreign to each other in style; it is time that 
harmonises them, when each is good of its kind and true to its own day. 
A building that is true to our day can harmonise, too, for the thing 
that matters is not style, but scale and proportion and a sensitive use 
of materials; all qualities of which we know modern architecture to be 


- capable. How much better that these qualities should be employed 


creatively and freshly than blurred by so-called respect for tradition. 


To respect. tradition in the only admissible way, by treating it as a 


live thing, adaptable to changing times and circumstances—which means 
having the courage to build a modern building—is not incompatible 
with approaching a beautiful site with a proper sense of humility. The 
Trinity project was inspired by just this belief. And it nearly got 


through; but again caution won. It now seems likely that the college — 


will decide not to build on the river at all, but will fall back on a 
safe design on some safe, out-of-the-way site, thereby carrying one 
stage further the ae seen of the old close-packed _ 


collegiate life. 


Five Rea for Serious Thinking 

Which brings us back to planning; that is, to architecture looked at 
from a distance and with the extra dimension of time taken into account. 
The Minister of Housing and Local Government’s final decision about 
the county development plan was to approve it, subject to its most 
controversial proposal, the spine-relief road, being held over for five 


“years and reviewed at the end of that time. In these five years Cam-_ 


bridge can profitably do a good deal of hard thinking. The university, 
in particular, must not fail to think seriously about the architectural 


_ implications of the changes that confront it; not only so that projects 


like the spine-relief road can be discussed in relation to a considered — 
university policy (instead of in relation to the prides and prejudices of 
individual colleges), but in order that Cambridge may acquire a picture 
of the kind of university it. wants to become, a pictues imagined ‘an 
clear physical terms. 
If serious. thinking does take place in the next Se: years, raakigs a 
knows but that at the end of-that time the university may have acquired, 
besides a planning policy of its own, a new interest in architecture? 
I do not mean a dilettante interest in architectural tastes and fashio ns, 


but a positive determination, especially on the part of those. responsib ; ; 
for new buildings to make ia a centre of oot eee ergy 
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_ The Artist as a Man of Action 


GRAHAM HOUGH on Oscar Wilde, the centenary of whose pAirth occurred on October 16 


ERHAPS the oddest thing about Oscar Wilde is that most of 
the popular beliefs about him are wrong. Most books of refer- 
ence give the year of his birth as 1856; he is supposed to be 
‘the typical figure of the "nineties; he is associated with The 
Yellow Book; and it is commonly thought that he was gratuitously 
persecuted by society for his private conduct. As a matter of fact he 
was born in 1854; most of his public career belongs to the ’eighties; 
he never published in The Yellow Book and had no connection with it 
whatever; and his tragedy, like all real tragedies, was not gratuitous, 
but partly self-imposed; his downfall occurred because he insisted on 
bringing into public notice, by a sensational libel action, allegations 
about himself that were entirely true. 
As a final paradox, we may add that he is 
regarded at home as a minor Jittérateur of 
mainly historical interest; but in France, 
Italy, and Germany he is well known to 
be (along with Byron and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning) one of the greatest 
English literary figures after Shakespeare. 
This last contradiction is the serious one, 
so let us leave it for the end, and in the 
meantime look a little more closely at 
some of the others: his period, for exam- 
ple. If Wilde is only a historical figure we 
owe it to him at least to get the history 
right. And the first thing to have clear is 
that Wilde is an-eminent Victorian. He 
was born just after the Great Exhibition, 
and died several months before the good 
Queen herself. The vague aura of 
modernity that clings about him shows 
only that scandal in England is more dur- 
able, than art. It was in 1878 that Wilde 
came down from Oxford and burst upon 
London society. So much of his career has 
become semi-mythical that it is a little 
hard to see just what role he appeared in. 
Not primarily as a writer and a man of 
letters, at any rate. As he said himself 
(about Wainwright the poisoner) : 


But then it is only the Philistine who 
seeks to estimate a personality by the 
vulgar test of production. This young 
dandy sought to be somebody, rather than 
to do something. He recognised that life 
itself is an art, and has 
seek to express it. 


It was just this kind of success that Wilde aspired to: but since 
being an unspecified artist in life is not quite enough, and one has to 
have some sort of label, he appeared chiefly as an example and an 
exponent of the doctrine of what was then called the aesthetic school. 
For some reason the aesthetic movement is commonly linked with the 
*nineties: it is actually far earlier, a product of the eighteen-seventies. 
Gilbert’s ‘Patience’, where it is satirised, came out in 1881. In 
becoming its prophet Wilde created nothing—he merely became the 
fashionable exponent of ideas that had already been in the air for years. 

Ruskin had been responsible for putting the visual arts more nearly 
in the centre of the Victorian cultural scene; Pater was responsible for 
elevating this new Sensibility into something like a programme and an 
ideal. But early aestheticism, like Lord Melbourne’s Christianity, was 
not expected to interfere with private life. Ruskin luxuriated in the 
glories of Venetian Gothic, abroad and on paper, but he continued to 
furnish his own dwelling with the green plush and dark mahogany of 
his parents’ home at Denmark Hill. Pater pursued frail wraiths of 
exotic beauty through unfrequented literary by-ways; but in person, alas, 
looked like a cross between a heavy dragoon and a dissenting minister, 


Oscar Wilde in 1889 
its modes of style no less than the arts that 


and lived in exiguous domesticity with two maiden sisters. Wilde’s mis- 
sion in life was to transfer some of the beauties that had so far appeared 
only on the printed page into life and action, to act out the fantasies 
that are so delicately veiled in the weary rhythm of Paterian prose. 

‘He had no new ideas: he had met both Pater and Ruskin at Oxford, 
and Wildean aestheticism, on the theoretical side, owes almost every- 
thing to them. The core of his gospel is Paterian—from the famous 
conclusion to the Renaissance: 


Not the fruit of experience, but experience itself is the end. A 

’ counted number of pulses only is given to us of variegated dramatic 
life. How may we see in them all that is to be seen in them by the 
finest senses? How shall we pass most 
swiftly from point to point and be 
present always at the focus when the 
greatest number of forces unite in their 

Purest energy? 

How, indeed? We should all like to know. 
As far as Wilde was concerned, by keep- 
ing one foot in Mayfair and one in 
Bohemia, and by dominating with his 
charm and brilliance every society he went 
into. There was more than mere dandyism 
in this. It takes courage and intelligence 
to maintain this kind of success, and Wilde 
could display both. On the American tour 
he was due to speak at Boston; and sixty 
Harvard undergraduates arranged to turn 
up in a reproduction of his usual aesthetic 
costume—velvet coat, knee breeches, lily 
in hand, etc. Wilde was warned in ad- 
vance, appeared on the night in conven- 
tional evening dress, and proceeded to 
hold his serious New England audience 
spellbound by a sober discourse on the 
moral influence of Ruskin on the Oxford 
of his day. 

I think that is my favourite Wilde 
story. It is always delightful to see the 
immoralist turning the moral tables on his 
pursuers; and I do not think he could 
have done it without real conviction. There 
is a strong element of buffoonery in 
Oscar’s performance: there is a_ still 
stronger element of double bluff—by 
parodying his own temperament he con- 
ceals its real nature: but he never makes the faintest attempt to dis- 
guise his real beliefs. He states them openly all the time—most sys- 
tematically in the Decay of Lying, the Critic as Artist, and other pieces 
in the volume called Intentions. What does their version of the aesthetic 
creed amount to? 

First, that art is autonomous: it never expresses anything but itself, 
develops according to its own needs, not according to the spirit of 
the age, or history, or what not. ‘So far from being the creation of 
its time it is usually in direct opposition to it, and the only history it 
presents for us is the history of its own progress’. Second, art does 
not imitate life. Life is simply the raw material which art uses for its 
own ends. There is nothing particularly original about these ideas. 
Is there anything else we need to add to make the Wildean ethos clear? 
I think there is. If life is only the raw material of art this involves a 
special attitude not only to art but also to life. Life becomes an infi- 
nitely flexible thing, to be modelled according to one’s own desires, 
one’s own sense of fitness. It is no longer an affair whose conditions are 
pretty well fixed and known, limited by the nature of things or by 
established rule: it is a matter of infinite improvisation, conditioned 
only by the taste and fancy of the liver. 

Wilde believed all this, and, what is more, proceeded to live accord- 


simultaneously in London, the crash came. 
Earnest’ continued to run, with the author’s name deleted, throughout 


aie ingly. And if oe details of hie performance: are oie distil tinny, we ha 
can admire the vitality and panache of the whole, I think we could 


admire it more if it were quite whole-hearted, but alas, the 100 per cent. 


- immoralist is a rare specimen, and Wilde cannot quite make it:. there 
_ is a canker at the heart of the aesthetic rose; a lingering, unexpellable 
worry about good and evil. It is a great pity that Wilde ever meddled 
with this problem for he has no talent for it: but he cannot escape its 


fascination. Sin especially obsesses him, although in a curiously amateur- 
ish way. The nameless vices to which Lord Henry Wotton tempts Dorian 


Gray remain nameless, the unmentionable lusts unmentioned: in fact, — 
the whole thing is so timidly suggestive, so circumspectly unspecific, 


that it suggests what certainly is not true, that Wilde had the unin- 
formed imagination of an adolescent. And as for the plays—does anyone 
believe that Lady Windermere was a good woman, that Mrs. Evlynne 
has been a bad one, or that either of them is any better or any worse 
at the end of the play than she was at the beginning? The words are 
used a great deal, but in Wilde they are mere tokens, with no moral 
backing whatever. i “ 


‘Sublime Piece of Frivolity’ 

No, Wilde is a poor Satanist and a poorer moralist: in compensa- 
tion he has another gift. Mrs. Grundy’s code is not easily attacked by 
using her own categories; it is best done by providing some delectable 
substitute for Grundyism without using any of its terms at all. This 
Wilde does with supreme success in ‘ The Importance of Being Earnest ’. 
If the truth were told, many of the great comedies in English (or 
French or Latin or Greek for that matter) do not really make us laugh 
—‘ The Importance of Being Earnest’ does; and the essence of this 
sublime piece of frivolity (for I cannot swallow Noél Annan’s suggestion 
that it is an attack on the upper classes) is that it has no social or 
moral implications whatever. It is sheer innocent fun, and this kind 
of comic elegance is just the thing which Wilde’s limited style could do 
best. 

What a pity he did not do more of it. Of course, he might have done 
—indeed I think, with continuing fair winds and smooth waters, he 
would have forgotten all about aestheticism and become a prolific comic 
dramatist. But Wilde’s career was not to be a comedy or a success 
story. At this point, when he seemed at last to have achieved something 
more than notoriety, some solid success, when he had two plays running 
‘The Importance of Being 


the trial. There is no need to rehearse the whole miserable story. What 
I must say, however, is that it is here that Oscar Wilde’s career begins _ 


to reveal its true outlines, and the works, imperfect in themselves, begin 


to fit into a significant picture. 
There are few people now who would defend the savage sentence on 


Wilde, and none who would not feel pity for the wretched finale to 


his career. But we cannot disguise from ourselves that his degeneration 


_ had already begun. It was not prison alone that finished Oscar Wilde: 


that was a final, unnecessary blow to a man who was already near his 


end as an integrated human being. Everyone testifies to a change in his 


character with the successes of the early ’nineties. A frantic display of 
luxury became a necessity to him; the old sunny amiability was replaced 
by raucousness; old friends were dropped; acute and not unsympathetic 


_ observers describe him now as ‘ gross, soiled by the world ’, ‘ bloated, 


oozing with material prosperity . When Gide met him in Algeria he 
found him extremely changed, flamboyant, lacking in reserve: and he 
remembers him saying: ‘Not happiness! Above all, not happiness. 
Pleasure! We must always desire the most tragic’. 

At this point I may seem to be recounting a commonplace Rake’s 
Progress, or a cautionary tale. That is not my intention. What I want 
to illustrate here is the involuntary fundamental sincerity of Wilde’s 
united life and work. The aesthetic gospel abandons central for 
peripheral control—its ideal the pursuit of every intense sensation for 
its own sake. But most of its professors had cheated: they had only 
pretended to be swimming, they really had one foot on the bottom all 
the time. Wilde does not cheat. In the reports of all those who met him 
about this time there is the feeling that he was getting out of his depth, 


and out of theirs. Beneath the apparent affectation and posturing of 


much of his work appears the unwilled, fundamental need to know, to 
experience in his own person what these adopted attitudes really lead 
to. We see Wilde choosing his own tragedy: I think Gide makes this 
clear. Advised against returning to England from Algeria, Wilde insists 
on a return: and Gide reports him as saying: ‘ Prudence? But can I 


have any? That would be going backwards. I must go as far as 


Gide ser not t suggest hat he forte he exact Se 0 
tion—only that he had reached the end of a road, and that 
at hand; and he went to meet it. Gide and Yeats are the two grea 
commentators on Wilde: and in the light of Gide’s picture of Wilde in 
Algeria we can understand what Yeats has to say about him: |= = b 

I might have known that Wilde’s phantasy had taken some tragic im £ 
turn, and that he was meditating upon possible disasters, but one took 
all his words for play . . . I considered him essentially a man of action, —__ 
that he was a writer by perversity and accident, and would have Rs vs 
more important as soldier or politician. Pe 
Yeats’ group, the Rhymers’ Club, the true generation of the! sniacieee 

had already found Wilde out, as a literary artist. Yeats tells of as 
with Wilde, in his beautiful little house in Chelsea: 
When dinner was over he read me from the proofs of The Ps 
of Lying and when he came to the sentence, ‘ Schopenhauer has analysed 
the pessimism that characterises modern thought, but Hamlet invented 
it. The world has become sad because a puppet was once melancholy ’, 
I said, ‘Why do you-change “sad” to “ melancholy ” ?’ He replied 
‘that he wanted a full sound at the close of his sentence, and I thought 
it no excuse and an example of the vague impressiveness that spoilt his © 
writing for me. 
There we have in essence the domestic judgement on Wilde’s work: 
I was about to say the English judgement till I remembered that it is 
the judgement of one Irishman on another. There is always the sense 
that his style can be seen through, that it is not the real thing. 

Let us now return to the question we asked at the beginning : Why , 
is the foreign judgement on him so different? One answer is that on the 
highest level it is not so very different, after all, as we shall see in a 
moment. Another, and I think more fundamental, answer is that the 
two parties are not talking about the same things. The fall in Wilde’s 
literary reputation in England coincides with the growth of a formal 
criticism that looks at the work of art as something constructed, some- 
thing to be judged in isolation from the artist’s life, something that 
stands or falls by its own integrity. This is just what Wilde would in 
theory have approved: and it is just by this criterion that his works 
are damned. Hardly one can stand by itself; nor were they really meant 
to. They are items in the Wilde legend, corroborative evidence for the 
story of Oscar Wilde’s genius that he Pe his life in propagating. 


The Judgement of Europe ~ : 

We are inclined to reject the story because the evidence in edewniti 18:1. 
“unconvincing. In the rest of Europe it is judged differently. The 
intimate texture of a work of literature is not very likely to be judged © 
accurately by foreigners. The most .experienced critics are the most 
aware of their fallibility in a language not their own. The whole impact. 
of a man’s personality—the sum total of his acts, his sufferings and his 
productions (we have not a word for it)—are a different matter. They 
are often seen more clearly abroad than at home. Byron is a case in 
point. By our standards, the most imperfect of the Romantic poets; by — 
those of Europe, far the most powerful. What we have to learn from — 
Europe is not any new valuation of the sham marble of Wilde’s 
fashionably exquisite prose. Here we are surely more likely to be right. 
And here the best European opinion agrees with ours: but agrees in a 
way that makes us alter our final judgement. Gide, the most es eer 
of Wilde’s continental interpreters, says: 

When the scandalous trial, which excited English opinion, dreuieat 
to wreck his life, a few men of letters and a few artists attempted a kind 
of salvaging in the name of literature and art, It was hoped that by 
praising the writer, they might manage to exonerate the man. Alas! a 
misunderstanding arose; for we really must acknowledge that Wilde is Bett | 
not a great writer. - * 

At the time, one could not at all think of defending him digeeenriae iv. 
But instead of trying to hide the man behind his work, the first thing 
to have done was to show that the man was admirable, the work itself + 
then taking on an illumination. ‘I have put all my genius into my Bikes 7 
I have put only my talent inté my works’, said Wilde. ons 
There are many who would deny that it was genius ‘that went ir 

life, for they think that genius should imply success or final happiness. 
There is another kind of genius for life which consists of the compl 
enacting of a predestined btervecnnn this is the feeling that we | 
with Wilde, that his whole tem t has been ex 
we look, not at his works alone but at his works and 
a whole period of life-experience has been given the o 
fectly appropriate to eestor * set ese = ig ee wie 
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> AN a wife divorce her Popana | ee te he gambles or is a 
_ drunkard? Can a husband divorce his wife because she is 
lazy, idle, and neglects her husband and the children? Such 
Tt i, questions arise all too frequently, and I want to try to explain 
a two things in connection with them. First, how it is that the answer 
_ is usually ‘no’ and second, how it is that with a different development 
of law the answer could have been ‘ yes’. 
; To do this, I must examine two of the existing grounds for divorce, 
_ desertion and cruelty. These offences were first made grounds for 
divorce by the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, now repealed and 
_ replaced by the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950. Section 1 provides, 
among other things, that a petition for divorce may be presented on 
__ the ground that the respondent has deserted the petitioner without cause 
_ for a period of at least three years immediately preceding the presenta- 
tion of the petition; or that the respondent has since the celebration of 
the marriage treated the petitioner with cruelty. It is to be noted that 
there is nowhere in the Act any definition of either of the terms 
“desertion ’ or ‘ cruelty ’. 

In English Law when some term, such as ‘ desertion’ or ‘ cruelty’ 
is used in an Act of Parliament without definition, the meaning to be 
attributed to that term will be gradually worked out by the courts in 
eecing the cases coming before them for trial. 


Insisting on a Narrow, Interpretation 

‘When the courts thus interpret an Act of Parliament that interpreta- 
tion may develop in one of two ways: it can either be liberal and wide, 
or it can be narrow and restrictive. If the courts had adopted a wide 

interpretation of the terms ‘ desertion’ and ‘cruelty’, the grounds for 
divorce would in fact have been greatly extended. The courts would 
then have been granting divorces in all manner of circumstances, pur- 
‘porting to do so on the grounds of ‘ desertion’ and ‘ cruelty ’. I want 
to show that the courts have insisted on a narrow interpretation of the 
terms and have resolutely refused to allow the grounds for divorce to 
be extended by ameans of a wide interpretation of the terms ‘ desertion ’ 
and ‘ cruelty ’. 

‘Let me first of all take desertion. Broadly speaking, the term 
‘desertion ’ has been interpreted by the courts as meaning the leaving 
of one spouse without that spouse’s consent by the other with the inten- 
_tion of remaining away. So there are two elements in desertion: one, a 
factual separation without consent, and the other, the intent on the part 
of the deserter to remain away. To be a ground for divorce these two 
elements must last without interruption for three years and must still be 

- continuing at the date the petition for divorce is presented. From these 
two elements it can at once be seen that there is no possibility of a 
divorce on the ground that the parties have separated by agreement. 
Such a parting, however: long, can never amount to desertion in the 
sense that the term is used in law. Clearly, if it were not that the 
courts insisted that a consensual parting does not amount to desertion, 


it might have been Possible for a divorce to be obtained’ merely on’ 


proof of three years’ separation. 

_ Generally, the ordinary case of desertion where one spouse leaves the 
other intending to remain away does not involve difficult problems of 
_ law, although some question may arise as to whether on any particular 


petition. But sometimes one spouse leaves the other, not because 
that one has any intent to desert, but because the conduct of the other 
has made, and was intended to make, life together impossible. In such 
a case, the courts consider that the person guilty of the conduct 
driving the other away may be guilty of desertion just as much as if 
he had actually gone himself. That kind of desertion is called ‘ con- 
_ structive desertion ’. Under this doctrine the deserting spouse is not the 
one who leaves but the one guilty of the conduct which drives the other 


7 away 
Although the term ‘ constructive desertion’ is a well-known one to 
Y , it seems to be the fact that the House of Lords has never 


— - 


Two: Grounds for Divorce | 


LE R. DEW on the “recent ‘development of constructive desertion and cruelty oat 


facts desertion has come to amend before the presentation of the 


‘express support to the doctrine. Indeed, in a well-known House. 
; an 


t 


a 


of Lords case in 1947, that of Weatherley v. Weatherley, the then a 


‘Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, said that it might be necessary for the 


House of Lords to consider whether there is sufficient warrant for the 


‘doctrine of constructive desertion. But certainly until such time as the 


House of Lords repudiates the doctrine—and perhaps it is now too well — 
established for the House to be willing to take this. step—the doctrine 


exists as part of our law. 

If the judges had been prepared to give what I have called a ‘ wide’ 
interpretation of desertion, they could, on this ground of constructive 
desertion, have enormously increased the number of possible divorces. 


They could have said, for example, that a wife is justified in leaving 
her husband and saying that she has been constructively deserted if her 


husband is ill-tempered, or if he drinks, or if he gambles. But the judges 
have not done this, because if they had they would in effect have been 
making entirely new grounds for divorce: that is, they would have 


made bad temper, drunkenness, or gambling themselves grounds for 


divorce. In fact the cases of constructive desertion have been severely 
limited and the limitation has been brought about in this way: for an 
ordinary case of desertion there must be the leaving by the deserting 
spouse with intent to remain away. Correspondingly, for there to be a 
case of constructive desertion, not only must one person leave the other 
but the conduct which has caused that one to leave must have been 
done with intent to drive him or her away. It is by insistence on this 
element of intent to drive away that the law has refused to allow the 
cases of constructive desertion to become more numerous. 

It is true that there is a general presumption in law that a person must 
-usually be regarded as being able to foresee the probable consequences of 
his acts. It can thus be argued that if it is the probable consequence of a 
man’s acts that his wife leaves him, then he should have foreseen that 
consequence, and to that extent he may be’ said to have intended her 
to leave him if she does so. But this matter of foreseeability is a pre- 


sumption only and not a rule of law. What the recent cases show is that 


there is some conduct so grave that if it is done by a spouse the courts 
will infer from the conduct itself an intent to drive the other away. 
Examples can be found among decided cases. There was one in which 
the husband was guilty of sexual malpractices on the wife; another in 
which the husband constantly accused his wife of immorality and told 
her to go; another in which the husband persisted in a demand that his 


_ mistress should live in the house. In these cases the intent to drive away 


was inferred from the conduct itself. But the courts are not bound to 
infer the intent to drive away from the conduct itself and will do so 
only when the conduct is sufficiently grave. When this is not the case, 
the courts decline to draw any inference of intent to drive away. The 
petitioner must then produce actual evidence that the conduct was done 
with intent to drive away. 


The Wife Whose House Was Filthy 
Let me take as an example of this the 1952 case of Bartholomew v. 


_ Bartholomew. There it was alleged that the wife kept the home in a 


filthy condition. The husband warned her that if things did not improve 
he would leave; and finally he went. Three years later the husband 
petitioned for divorce on the ground of constructive desertion, saying 
that he was driven away by the wife’s conduct. His petition was dis- 
missed, as the court would not infer an intent to drive away from the 
conduct itself and the husband could not bring evidence of any actual 
intent on the part’of his wife to drive him away. So it can be said that 
the fact that a wife keeps the home in a filthy condition is not of itself 
a ground for divorce, as it might have been if the judges had been 
prepared to give a wide interpretation of the term ‘ desertion *. Because 
of insistence on proof of intent in all but cases of the most serious con- 
duct, constructive desertion is a difficult ground for the petitioner: 
generally it is not possible to produce evidence of actual intent to drive 
away. The way in which the law has developed has thus severely 
limited the number of successful cases of constructive desertion. 

Next, cruelty: again, there is no statutory definition of cruelty, so 
that the judges have had to give their own meaning or interpretation of 


the term. In ee case ay Russell v. Ruecell deeded by ie Fase of . gl 

first sight the ‘answer Fight o seem to be ‘Why 
cruelty of the respondent will usually have had the 
_ the petitioner away. But it seems that that may not be 


Lords in 1897, it was said that for conduct to amount to cruelty the 
conduct must involve danger to the petitioner’s health, either actual 


or apprehended, and that element of danger to health is now implicit 
in the legal conception of cruelty. One consequence of that is that so- 
_ called mental cruelty, which occupies a prominent place in some legal 


ioe systems, is not of itself a ground for divorce in England. It is not 


- enough for a spouse to be upset, mortified, or unhappy, or the like, 
unless the conduct complained of has resulted, or is likely to result, in 


an injury to health. As to that, medical evidence is very relevant. ih 


by insisting on injury to health as an essential ingredient of cruelty, the 


judges have greatly reduced the field of possible cruelty cases. If a 
wide interpretation of cruelty had been given, the possibilities as a 
ground for divorce would have been almost unlimited. 


Injury to Health 

_ One important point is whether it is essential for the conduct which 
causes the injury to health to have been done with actual intention of 
causing injury to health. To that the Court of Appeal in 1948 answered 
“No’ in the case of Squire v. Squire. There the wife had had a long 


~ history of illness and operations and would allow no one in her sick- 


room other than her husband. She could not sleep and because of this 
made her husband read to her nearly every night until three or four 
o’clock in the morning. Over a period of time the husband’s health 
suffered and eventually he took divorce proceedings on the ground of 
cruelty. It was argued that this sick wife never intended to be cruel in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but the majority of the Court of Appeal 
held that the husband was entitled to succeed. It was held that it was 


_ the conduct of the wife in keeping the husband up late at night for 
~ month after month which caused the injury to his health, and the fact 


that her conduct had not been inspired by any desire to inflict injury 
on her husband was not an essential ingredient of the offence. But I 
do not think it is too much to say that that decision is the high-water 
mark of the decisions on cruelty, and since then another trend or 


_ development has become apparent. 


Two cases, both decided by the Court of Appeal, those of Westall v. 
Westall, in 1949, and Kaslefsky v. Kaslefsky, in 1950, have developed 


and elaborated the requirement in cruelty cases that the conduct com- 


plained of must not only cause an injury to the petitioner’s health but 


it must be ‘aimed at’ or directed at the petitioner. Actions or words 


actually or physically directed at the petitioner are ‘aimed at’ the 
petitioner and may amount to cruelty, even if there is no proof of 
intent to injure the petitioner’s health. But if the conduct only indirectly 
affects the petitioner, such as gambling, laziness, drunkenness, and so 
on, then it can only be said to be ‘ aimed at’ the petitioner when done 


not only for the pleasure of the doer but also with intent to injure the 
petitioner or to inflict misery on him or her. This intent may be drawn 


from the conduct itself, but the court is not bound to draw the inference. 
If the conduct does not justify the inference being drawn, the peti- 


tioner’s case will succeed only if there is actual evidence of intent to 


injure the petitioner. 
As an example, we can take the facts i in Kaslefsky v. Kaslefsky. It 
was alleged that the wife had refused intercourse to her husband, that 


_ she used to stay up late, do no work at allyand stay in bed late in the 


morning; that she neglected the child, a boy of three, and kept him up 
until nine o’clock at night, so that the husband was forced to put him 
to bed as well as looking after him otherwise; and that she did not 
keep the boy very clean. In making these allegations the husband was 
giving them as instances that the wife had ‘ treated him with cruelty ’, 
to quote again the words of the Matrimonial Causes Act. But he failed, 
the Court of Appeal holding that the conduct of the wife was not 
“aimed at’ the husband; the evidence was not that the wife behaved 


_as she did in order to injure the husband but merely that she did so 


because it was her nature to behave as she did. And so by insisting 
on the requirement that conduct which only indirectly affects a peti- 
tioner is not cruelty unless it injures the petitioner’s health and is done 
with intent to injure him, the courts have refused to allow divorces 
for laziness, idleness, gambling, or drunkenness in the guise of cruelty. 


As Lord Justice Denning said in Kaslefsky v. Kaslefsky, ‘If the door 


of cruelty were opened too wide we should soon find ourselves arene 
divorce for incompatibility of temperament ’. 

Now the most recent development-of all. It may not be clear when 
the petition is filed whether the evidence justifies a charge of cruelty 
or of constructive desertion. Suppose a petitioner charges constructive 
desertion but at the trial calls evidence tending to show that the 


- although the word ‘ cruelty ’ was not used in the 


the possible cases of cruelty and desertion and: not to extend them. 


given by the courts. This point arose in 1952 in the case of Pike v. 
The facts of the case, put as shortly as possible, were these: the 
wife petitioned for divorce on the ground of constructive desertion. She 
alleged, among other things, that the husband had refused to provide q 
her with money for household expenses; that he had said, when told 
it was necessary for her to be X-rayed because of chest trouble, that he 
would love to see her in a sanatorium; and that he had told her she 
was neurotic and not fit to live with. The husband in answer denied — a 
the allegations and denied that he had been guilty of © ‘ cruelty ’, ps = 
petition, va 
In evidence, the wife said that the husband had. threatened to choke: i 
her on one occasion, but there was no allegation of this in the petition. 
In three separate letters the husband made it clear that he wanted the 
wife to return to him and she did not suggest that these offers 


pe bah 
y 


“were not genuine but said she was not going back because of his cruelty. 


The case went to the Court of Appeal and the wife’s petition was 
dismissed, the court holding that there was no doubt but that the 
husband wanted the wife back and that the case of driving away made 
out by the wife in evidence was substantially different from that 
pleaded. Lord Justice Hodson said, in the course of his judgement: ‘I 
want to make it as clear as I can that when the case sought to be 
made is in the nature of a case of cruelty, it is not possible to build — 
up a case of constructive desertion by what is really a case of un- 
proved cruelty ’. 

It may be that the case can be confined to its own facts, namely, 
that the case of driving away made out by the peititioner in court was 
very different from that pleaded in the petition. But, at the very 
lowest, it is arguable that the judgements are wide enough to establish — 
that, where a charge of constructive desertion is based on alleged acts 
which have the character of cruelty, the petition must be dismissed 
unless the charge of cruelty is specifically and expressly made and 
proved. If this is so, the decision would appear to have removed from 
the field of constructive desertion all conduct weKht is of the nature of 
cruelty. 


‘Bright v. Bright 


This case was considered in Bright v. Bright, decided last year. Bierey 
a wife petitioned for divorce on the grounds of alleged cruelty and 
adultery. These charges were denied by the husband and the Petition 
was dismissed. Shortly afterwards the wife filed another petition for 
divorce on the ground of constructive desertion, in which she made 
substantially the same allegations as those made im the previous pro- 
ceedings. Her husband denied the charge of desertion and pleaded 
that the wife was estopped from making such allegations again as they — 
had already been adjudicated upon by the court at the hearing of the 
first petition. The judgement is a long one, but it can, I think, fairly 
be summarised by saying that it was held that, as the wife’s allegations 
had already been the subject-matter of a finding on the cruelty charge _ 
they could not be raised again to support a charge of constructive 
desertion, for the acts relied on by the wife were either acts of cruelty 
or nothing. As they had been held not to amount to cruelty they did 
not amount to a matrimonial offence and so could not be relied upon 
to justify an allegation of constructive desertion. 
Again, it may be that this case can be confined to the point on 
estoppel, but again it is more than arguable that it supports the view 
that Pike v. Pike has established that conduct which is of the nature __ 
of cruelty is either cruelty or nothing, and if it is not cruelty it cannot oS 
justify an allegation of constructive desertion. If this is so, another — 
severe limit has been imposed on the doctrine of constructive desertion. — 
So the law since 1937 has developed in such a way as to restrict 


Some may think that the development of law as I have tried to — ; 
explain it is the right one and that any extension of cases or grounds) 
for divorce must come from parliament and not come from the — “a 
judges under the guise of interpreting that which parliament has said; ay 
others may think that modern conditions and factors require all — “A 
possible leniency in deciding whether grounds for divorce exist. It is 
not for me as a sep ye to attempt to answer these. questio 


by the courts is clears only parliament can crea 
divorce.—Third Programme 
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The Tate Gallery After Half a Century 


By H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL 


IFTY-SEVEN years ago the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
not yet King Edward and Queen Alexandra, visited what had 
been the site of the old Millbank Penitentiary, in order that 
the Prince might open the new building that had risen there, 
the National Gallery of British Art. The gallery was a gift to the 
nation, and contained at first 245 pictures, of which sixty-five were 
provided by its giver. When he died, in December 1899, the building 
had just been finished and the collection had already begun to increase. 
This splendid benefactor was Sir Henry Tate, and his gallery had 
come to be familiarly known by his name when at a later date its 
inclusion of foreign art made its official title no longer applicable. It is 
not in my province to tell of the stages of transformation by which an 
institution possessing less than 400 works of art, and those all British, 
has become one possessing more than 4,000 works from many countries; 
by which a building that I and my contemporaries can remember as 
very little visited has 
become one visited last 
year by more _ than 
500,000 people. My 
present task is that of 
welcoming and com- 
menting upon the Report 
of the Trustees that has 
just been published by 
Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office*, the first . to 
appear since the issue of 
annual reports was inter- 
rupted by the last war. 
This annual issue is re- 
sumed in the — present 
publication, the events 
and activities of the year 
April 1, 1953 to March 
31, 1954 being systema- 
tically recounted. The 
interim between 1938 
and 1953 is covered by 
a brief survey; and com- 
plete lists are appended 
of exhibitions and 
acquisitions during those 
fifteen years. ; tad 
The survey of the war period may be brief but the story it reveals is 
exciting and impressive. The war brought to all the exhibits exile and 
to the building itself not only disuse but serious damage. After 1941 
the administrative staff was reduced to the Director and one assistant 
only, no part of the blasted and flooded building being in working 
order excepting one office. In 1946 a little bit of the building was got 
going again, but it was not until 1950 that the whole was rehabilitated 
in the efficient and unprecedentedly elegant state in which we see it now. 
_I think I could rightly say not only unprecedentedly elegant but 
unprecedentedly efficient, because a change in arrangement has been 
made that is likely greatly to increase convenience. It is a change the 
significance of which we can realise only if we look. back for a moment 
into the gallery’s past. Once the National Gallery of British Art, now 
the Tate Gallery of art not all British, there has been in its history 
no deliberate and arbitrary change of direction. Even the entry into the 
Tate of foreign art, although revolutionary in its effect, was made with 
no crashing of gates. Through the Lane bequest and the Courtauld fund 
the nation became possessed of extremely good collections of extremely 
un-English pictures and had nowhere to put them. At the Tate there 
was room on the ground for an annexe, and Lord Duveen was willing 
to build upon it appropriate galleries without any charge to the nation. 
His generosity was eagerly-accepted, and the collections were soon well 
housed, although in a position almost certain to hamper the normal 
growth of the older collection to which they were attached. 


Main entrance to the Tate Gallery, Millbank 


Foreign art was in, although it had not yet been allowed to permeate. 
But it was obvious that when, after its war-time suspension, the Tate 
became itself again, avoidable inconveniences must not be re-established. 
With the consent of Lord Duveen’s executors, the separate collections 
for which he had built galleries were moved into the main building, and 
his galleries released for general purposes. The once extraneous foreign 
pictures have now become an integral part of the whole collection, to 
which foreign as well as British works are continually being added. 

In spite of the happy opportunism with which this fusion has been 
effected, there are those, myself among them, who think it would have 
been better if the Lane and Courtauld pictures had been made the 
nucieus of an additional, and easily extensible, national gallery on a new 
site, leaving the Tate Gallery to pursue the objects intended by its 
founder. This, however, was. not done, and the success of the Tate 
Gallery in its double role confutes any discouraging predictions that the 
difficulty of that role 
may have suggested. 

Two new glories of the 
rearranged Tate are the 
Blake room and _ the 
grouped Constables, the 
former, as the report tells 
us, being without a rival 
even among the great 
American collections. 
The Turners are back in 
place, and as wonderful 
as ever, those in the large 
room being now hung 


upon an_ extremely 
favourable background 
of pale, mauve - pink 


damask. This material, 
which is charming in 
itself, has been made 
closely to resemble a 
piece found in Turner’s 
own studio. All the other 
wall-coverings are new, 
not all the same like 
those that many of us 
must remember, but 
varied to suit the several 
characters of the exhibits. Most of them seem to me to be very happily 
chosen, although I feel that perhaps the paralysing violet of the 
Victorian room is a little more than even Sir Edward Poynter’s Visit 
to Aesculapius deserves. The section of twentieth-century British 
painting has grown out of all knowledge, the last war having for a time 
interrupted all purchase from abroad and enabled the Trustees to 
concentrate their attention upon enlarging a representation admittedly 
too small. Probably nobody will think all the acquisitions well advised, 
but I hope that most people will agree with me that choice in the 
main has been judicious and impartial. 

Purchase from abroad is now again possible, but generally at terrible 
prices; and the modern foreign collection is considered by the Trustees 
still to be ‘very inadequate’. So, I am afraid, it is, judged by the 
standard set by the Lane and Courtauld collections of foreign art of 
yesterday. To have maintained that standard would, I fear, have cost 
a great deal more money than the Trustees have hitherto had at their 
disposal. 

Towards fulfilling their obligation of maintaining and developing the 
collections in their charge, the Trustees had, before last year, an annual 
grant-in-aid of £2,000 together with certain funds and bequests, details 
of which are printed in the report. Last year the grant-in-aid was 
increased to £6,250. To four of the funds available conditions were 
attached, and many people may 1emember that, early this year, as a 
result of some public criticism, the Trustees published a statement 
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me, 


- years of works which were not fully within the terms’ of the funds 
concerned. In this confession the word ‘fully’ is rather antagonising, 
- the truth apparently being that from a fund for buying works of artists — 
~ fiving at or within twenty-five years of the time of purchase several 
paintings had been bought an appreciable time after they had become. 


ae ineligible; that from a fund for buying works of specified artists four 


had been bought that were by artists unspecified; and that money 


toward the purchase of a piece of sculpture had been taken from a 
~ bequest for buying oil-paintings. ‘In all the above cases’, continued the 


statement from which I have been quoting, ‘ the Trustees have made 
arrangements to reimburse the funds concerned from other resources at 
* their disposal *. The statement also acknowledged that ‘ insufficient 
attention had been paid’ to the hope expressed by the late Mr. Cleve 
that the fund bequeathed by him would be used for the purchase of 
pictures ‘ by British artists’, and promised that henceforward es hope 
should be respected. 


Reasons for Disquiet 
The disquietude that had extorted this statement had had other fuel 
to feed upon, in particular the discovery that the famous Renoir Nu dans 


_ PEau from the Courtauld collection had been sold for what subsequent 


events suggested to have been an unduly low price, and the resignation 
of Mr. Graham Sutherland from the Board of Trustees and of some 
members from the staff. From Mr. Sutherland the press reported a 
statement that, in his opinion, the Trustees had been misled concerning 
the trust conditions that they had flouted, that they had missed oppor- 
tunities of buying modern works at less than top prices, that the recom- 
mendations of official investigators into alleged irregularities had not 
impressed him, and that it was for these reasons, together with others 
which he could not give without breaking confidence, that he os 
resigned. 

In newspaper comment upon all this so much has been said, and so 


_ much has been not said with a restraint meant to be damagingly obvious, 
that the report of the Trustees is bound to be searched by some for an 


extenuation that, in my opinion very properly, is not attempted. Of the 
misallocation of trust funds no defence is to be expected. Reparation is 
being made and bygones can be allowed to be bygones. Nor would it 
be reasonable to look for any record of, or comment upon, the resigna- 


- tions among the staff. These are domestic incidents, the news of which 
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_ recently exposed will turn their attention to the modest record it contains 


may awake the curiosity of outsiders without conferring upon them any 
claim to information concerning their cause. ; 

After all, charges that nobody has brought against the Tate Gallery 
are that its collections are inferior or its direction lacking in enterprise. 
If those who seek in vain in this report for apologies for transgressions 
of really remarkable achievement, they will, I hope, regret any cen- 
soriousness into which the tone adopted by certain journalists may have 
tempted them. The National Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill now before 
parliament should, when it becomes law, greatly smooth the difficult 
path that the Tate Trustees have hitherto had to tread. In the report 
of theirs which I am now considering we are reminded that ‘ the func- 


tions of the Tate Gallery were not planned decisively at any given date 


in its early history’. They certainly were not, and have never been 
planned decisively yet. I hope they never will be, because you can only 
plan decisively with things that are dead. Nevertheless, I think it im- 
portant that when the expected Act of Parliament emancipates com- 
pletely the Tate Gallery from its theoretic allegiance to the National 
Gallery, when the Tate becomes—as it seems to be intended that it 
should become—a sort of junior National Gallery itself, there should be 
some accepted limits of the size to which it should grow and of the 
number of activities it should undertake. 

Its collection is already nearly twice as large as that of the senior 
institution and with a normal expectation of bequests and gifts could 


_ probably grow rapidly, even were all purchase to be discontinued. Not 


that the discontinuance of purchase could ever be contemplated: the 
representative character of the collection could never be maintained by 
chance acquisitions, but must result from a constant process of deliberate 
supplement by works newly produced, and, when possible, of filling gaps 
in the historical sequence of works of the past. One or two examples of 
this gap-filling have recently been alarmingly expensive, and the late 
moment and high cost of their purchase was particularly deplored by 
ee, Sutherland in his statement after resignation. One picture, he said, 
_ could have been bought for just over half what was given for it had 
‘it t been bought at any time during the poreaee? five years. I do not see 


‘ 


ithe that oes had been ‘ mad2 eae Trust Funds i in recent ile: 


‘for the encouragement of national art. It does, however, foreshadow an 


much it is reasonable to pay for having te 
I do feel that here the penalty was high, and it is with som: 
I turn from its consideration to that of the Gallery’s happi 
activity, its purchase of new works from artists whose reputation is 
mostly to be made. = - 
The Trustees’ policy in this is explicit, “and | in their report they state” . 
it in words that I hope will be read with very eon appspyal ie ae * 
obviously both artists and the public wish they : should be, you must er 
as wisely as you can and wait to see whether or not Time confirms — 
your judgement. This seems to me the right policy for a junior National — 
Gallery, especially for one that i incorporates a gallery especially founded | 


= 


4 
enormous collection, for which eventually hanging space will be provided — 3 
only by means of resolute and continuous discarding. In the bill before 
parliament provision is made for two-way transfer between the senior 
gallery and the junior, and the Tate Trustees in their report state that 
they consider the National Gallery to have a call on any pictures that 
Time has promoted to senior rank. More than 550 works are at present 
on loan to provincial galleries, to embassies, and to government buildings 
of various kinds. But close on 2,500 are in what is called ‘ ‘Teserve col- 
lection ’, by which I imagine is meant store. es 

Provincial galleries, embassies, and government buildings are no 
doubt far from saturation point; storage space can be, though I do not — 
think it ought to be, further extended; but, eventually, failing another 
war, or, what on low-lying Millbank is not impossible, a particularly _ 
destructive inundation, a surplus of art must have as its only possible 
destinations the sale-rooms or the incinerator. Claims to incineration 
would be difficult to agree upon and, one hopes, may not soon need 
to be discussed. I understand it to be proposed that in future the sale 
of works in national collections shall be allowed only with the express 
approval of the Treasury, which might. quite well mean that leave to 
sell will arrive only after the prospective buyer’s patience has been 
exhausted, and he has run away. Nevertheless, in view of the public 
dismay on discovering the unannounced sale of the great Renoir, the 4 
condition is probably no more restrictive than is necessary. Restrictive 
it is, and such as must hamper in some degree freedom in purchasing. 

With a waste-pipe so liable to be stopped one must be careful how one 
runs the taps. I daresay that as yet we need say no more than that. — 

' I foresee for the senior and junior National Galleries an adventurous 
future, at least I hope I do, because an artistic mstitution ought to be — 
adventurous whereas, I suppose, a national institution ought not, and 
there may be a conflict of obligations that will not always be very easy 
to settle. I feel, however, that for an institution that can gain strength — 
from adversity in the way in which the Tate Gallery has emerged ‘ 
stronger than ever from a crippling war we need have no fears in any 
foreseeable future—Home Service pet 


Faber and Faber have resumed the publication of single poems in 
pamphlet form, at 2s. each (with envelope for posting), The new series, 
called ‘ Ariel Poems’, contains Sirmione Peninsula, by Stephen Spender, 
a poem for love lost, illustrated by Lynton Lamb; Nativity, by Roy 
Campbell, illustrated by James Sellars; The Other Wing, by Louis 
MacNeice, illustrated by Michael Ayrton; and Prometheus, by Edwin 
Muir, illustrated by John Piper. The most impressive of these pieces by ~~ 
well-known poets is Mr. Muir’s passage of tragic blank verse, in which m 
the fire-hero watches the changing earth as he agonises on the rock, and 
prophesies to himself of the slowing down of the processes of earth 
under mankind’s mischievous science and false purposes. Roy Campbell’s oft 
Nativity is an altar-piece, with nothing unconventional about it; Mr. ~ 
MacNeice is less intelligible than usual in his poem about a soliloquy in 


a museum; while Mr. Spender, revisiting a beauty-spot om Lake Garda, 
recalls a honeymoon shared with a loved one now lost; a Potcnaee and 7 
nostalgic cri-de-coeur. © . ae 

* * *s ly . - 
Among recent publications in topography and iecklalacann are: Engl v < 
Cottages and Farmhouses, by Olive Cook, with 273 photographs by £ az 
Edwin Smith (Thames and Hudson, 42s.); Sedgemoor and Avalon, by a) 
Desmond Hawkins (Hale, 18s.); Edinburgh; Picturesque Notes, by Robert — a 
Louis Stevenson, with twenty-three photographs by Alvin gees oar 


Coburn and a preface by Janet Adam Smith (Hart-Davis, 30s.); and 
West Norway and its Fjords, . Frank Noel Stagg Ai and Unwin, ‘ 


18s.). % oe ae * RO a ae ad 
History as an Art by Bertrand Russell, wi the second: H 
memorial published 1 ‘ ; 
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begin with, let 1 e say that a sculptor has no public in the 
ordinary sense of the word. When I produce something, I 


ye that someone, some individual, will buy it. The public 
buy it. Public interest or disinterest has no direct 
or the persons who do buy my work are not concerned 
it is. Theirs is a personal choice. ee 


course, other people who see my work in public 


and 
be called a public. But there is no way of gauging their 
i r . Composers and playwrights look to the box-office for an™ 
indication. Authors can find out how many copies sold. No, this 
_. anonymous public is divided from me, almost unknown to me. Public, 
=s e sense of an interested group, I do catch sight of now and then. 
__ A society asks me to give a talk. A newspaper or a magazine asks for 
particulars of my home life. But seldom enough. Many buyers of my 
work and others who merely see it, if they go through a gallery are 


. 


_ quite unknown to me. 
e,' ea te . 2 
Hoe. er! ? 7 


‘a ; Misconceptions about Artists — 


People come to visit me, and some of them are patrons. I often 
__ wonder what they expect; though some obviously want to know more 
about me in order to have a broader picture of the background to my 
__ work. There are so many misconceptions “about artists. Some people 
are simply curious and come to see me as I might go to see the 
gorilla at the Zoo, and are confused if I stare soberly back at them, 
between the bars, so to speak. It is a great joy to have a visitor who 
feels for sculpture; who does not fear his own reaction; who knows 
_ that appreciation is not in the first place intellectual criticism but 
enjoyment through the senses; who understands that sculpture, though 
it may make its literary allusions, has a separate identity, is an 
___ expression in form and mass and is vital by reason of what it is. 
____ Of course, in the class of interested groups there are some important 
patrons. The Arts Council, which is ostensibly an impersonal body with 
the undefined interests of the tax-paying public at heart, is in fact 
composed of human beings, with knowledge of and a real interest in 
their work. And if it is a question of buying contemporary work, the 
choice lies with a committee of individuals, whose knowledge is based 
_ on a personal interest in the history and present trends of creative 
‘—. “development. -"= the ta ee 
; But, generally speaking, even when I am asked by an architect to 
_ make a sculpture for a building or for a garden, and*the thing has 
to pass a committee before jt is finally accepted, the initial choice of 
ba§ my work instead of another man’s is a personal one, So that what I 
am saying is that I am usually concerned with individuals. My public 
_ is private. ah : 
ts When I am commissioned, I have often to consider the demands 
of the site or of the patron, who may stipulate size or colour or even 
that the thing should be in the general character of some previous 
~. work of mine which he has seen and liked. Then I have to think 


‘ 
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__ whethér I can conform; because some of these apparently unimportant” 


_ details are really rather critical. In sculpture, as in other things, there 
are steps leading from the development of one idea to the next, and 


steps, too, in technique to accommodate new ideas. There is a con- 
 tinuity. So that it is difficult to revert to a previously explored idea. 
So, bearing in mind the general nature of my work at the time, I have 


"promised work usually falls short in that elusive quality of having 
separate life; and is dead; and looks it; and pleases nobody. 


to me that art must sat 
from caught by the imagination and translated 
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who form some sort of opinion and can therefore — 


by the artist’s ability and skill into painting, poetry, sometimes music. 


But whatever the final shape, the force behind is, as the man said o. 


peace, indivisible. When we philosophise upon this force, we lose sight _ 
_ of it. The intellect alone is still too clumsy to grasp it. The wood is 
lost in the trees. The intellectual, in his sincere desire to understand by 
reason, is leary of art which eludes all definitions. (The critic and the - 
unease, of course, are symptoms of the bad times, not the cause. But 
that is no excuse for letting intéllectual cant take away our appetite for 
the new forms.) I cannot expect my next work to be popular, as Mr. — 


Disney can expect his next cartoon to be. (And I wonder, in passing, 


what is the equivalent popular sculpture?’ I cannot think of anything. — 


A wedding cake, perhaps?) But I would enjoy a little sign of life, 
response, an independent judgement. The apathy here in Britain is 
appalling. You would be embarrassed at your ignorance of British 
present-day art if you talked to your opposite numbers from the 


United States, or France, or Italy, or Germany, Holland, Brazil, or 


Mexico. We think of ourselves as educated people. We can take in 
through the simplified and worn-out language of the daily press informa- 


_ tion about developments in nuclear physics or aircraft that go faster than 


sound: science is accepted. We can go to the Albert Hall: music is 
accepted. But to find out enough about the visual arts to be able to 
enjoy them in their present-day forms, to be able to please our eyes in 
the way we can exercise our brains with science fiction and our ears 
with symphonies . 

I mentioned several countries in which sculpture is more accepted 
than it is here. Personally, I have had more contact with American 
collectors than others. Your contemporaries in the States are wide 
awake. Although art is still looked on there as a form of recreation 
after work, yet the private and public collections reflect a real under- 
standing of present-day idiom; and it is not surprising to learn, as I 
was told in one London gallery, that nearly ninety per cent. of their 
sales are to America. This export trade is all very well. But if the work 
is good enough to export, what about something for ourselves? We 


have developed a discriminating taste for dead French artists; with a — 


little effort and visual exercise we might develop a taste for live British 
ones, I would suppose. oe 


American Interest in Art 

The Arts Council spends most of its budget on making art known 
to the people of Britain; and the Fine Arts Department of the British 
Council pays for our work to be sent abroad for éxhibitions. Both 
these bodies can sometimes afford to buy or commission work here. 


' What support would they receive if they bought more? My knowledge 


of public galleries in this country is limited to the few which have 


_ examples of my work. But I understand that aside from a difference 


in income-tax arrangements, which gives the private donor of work a 


slight advantage in America, much the same general system of acquisi- 


tion by galleries exists here as does over there: through gifts and 


- bequests, trust funds and presentations by outside bodies. However 


it so happens that there has been for some time a much more lively 
interest among American collectors, dealers, and public galleries in 
acquiring work by living artists. If you can get hold of a catalogue of 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York, you will see what an enor- 
mous collection of important contemporary European and American 
work has been acquired in a relatively short time. 

For all this, the Americans find something to envy in our arrange- 
ments. Alfred Barr, of the Museum of Modern Art in New York, in 
a letter to The Manchester Guardian two years ago said: 

Few people in England realise the extraordinary and altogether 
enviable reputation of the British Council abroad. Your pavilion at the 
Venice Biennale is a case in point. It was astutely planned, boldly 
selected, and installed with exceptional taste and intelligence. 

He mentioned other causes for satisfaction with the arrangements at 
Venice and finished his letter: 

The British should be proud—as the Americans are envious—of the 

British Council! 
Sige (continued on page 675) 


. . that is not popular. It is too much trouble, too. — 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 13-19 


Wednesday, October 13 

Dockers at Tilbury join strike in Port of 
London: 132 ships are idle 

More London busmen decide td stop work 
in unofficial :trike 

M. Mendés-France meets General de Gaulle 
to discuss foreign policy 


Thursday, October 14 

The Emperor of Ethiopia arrives in London 
on a State Visit 

The dispute which caused a stoppage in the 
printing of newspapers on October 11 is 
settled 


A trade agreement is signed by India and 
China 


Friday, October 15 

Minister of Labour, after holding dis- 
cussions with all parties to the dock dis- 
pute, decides to set up a court of enquiry 


Bus workers from ten more London garages 
join the strike 


Mr. Nutting, Under Secretary of State at 
the Foreign Office, resumes talks in Cairo 
about Suez Canal agreement 


Saturday, October 16 


Mr. Deakin, Secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, says that the 


unofficial strikes are part of an attempt . 


by the Communist Party to gain control 
of the Trade Union movement 


Mr. Nehru arrives in Burma on his way to 
China 


Sunday, October 17 

Lightermen and bargemen in London docks 
join in strike 

Fewer than half the usual number of buses 
are on the road in London 


Raiders attack a regimental depot in 
County Tyrone, Northern Ireland 


Monday, October 18 


_ Twenty-four changes are announced in the 
Government: Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, 
formerly Home Secretary, is appointed 
Lord Chancellor; Major Lloyd George is 
appointed Home Secretary, and Mr. Mac- 
millan Minister of Defence 


Many Merseyside dockers go on strike in 
sympathy with the London dockers 

Union delegates decide to recommend 
London busmen to return to work 


Rainstorm causes floods and landslides in 
Scotland 


Tuesday, October 19 


Parliament reassembles: Foreign Secretary 
makes statement about Western Europe 
and Minister of Labour about the strike 
situation 


T.U.C. condemns dock strike 


Suez Canal Zone agreement is signed in 
Cairo 
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London dockers marching to Victoria Park, east London, last week for a mass 
meeting at which they voted to continue their strike. Last week-end the 22,500 
men already on strike in the London docks were joined by 4,500 lightermen 


and bargemen, bringing the river traffic to a standstill 


A scene of destruction at a coastal resort in South Carolina after the most 

powerful hurricane of the season had swept 1,200 miles across the eastern 

part of the North American continent. 114 people are reported to have been 

killed in the United States and Canada, and many more missing. President 

Eisenhower has authorised unlimited Federal aid for North and South 
Carolina where the devastation is worst 


Right: the Reichstag burns again: smoke pouring from the building last 

week after engineers in west Berlin had attempted unsuccessfully to demolish 

the dome which is in a dangerous condition. Another attempt is to be made 
soon. In the foreground is the Russian war memorial 


C. Chataway beating V. Kutz of Mosc 
of a second in the 5,000-metres race 
match between London and Moscow 
on October 13. His time of 13 minut 
also surpassed by five seconds Kutz 


_ With about half London’s bus routes strike-bound at the 

_ beginning of this week, thousands of people had difficulty 

_ in travelling to and from their work. This photograph 

_ shows rush-hour crowds crossing London Bridge. The 
oboe unofficial strike ended yesterday 


Sir Compton Mackenzie (above, right) un- 
veiling a plaque to Oscar Wilde last Saturday 
‘(the centenary of his birth) on 34 Tite Street, 
Chelsea, the house where he lived for eleven 
years after his marriage in 1884. A distin- 
‘guished company attended the ceremony 


se : me 


A photograph just received in London of the first Viet-Minh soldiers entering 
Hanoi in north Indo-China on October 9. The occupation took place in accordance 
with the Geneva Armistice Agreement 


The Emperor of Ethiopia, who is on a visit to 
this country, drove to Guildhall on October 15 
to receive an address of welcome from the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London. The 
Emperor is seen presenting the Lord Mayor with 


a gift of two elephant -tusks mounted on an 


ebony stand 


Left: Archbishop Makarios, leader of the 

‘Enosis ? movement in Cyprus, photographed in 

London last week. He was on his way to New 

York to attend the United Nations General 

Assembly which is to discuss the question of 
Cyprus’ claim for sovereignty 


A polish for the Prince Consort: workmen are 
now cleaning and repairing the Albert Memo- 
rial, London, which was damaged in the war 
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ie spite of rough passages—indeed largely because of the storms it has weathered—the Rank 


group is now in many ways in a stronger position than ever before. Those whose work is 


the production, distribution and exhibition of films have reason to feel a new confidence. 


What has made this great recovery possible? The most important single factor lies in the very 


composition of the Group: its overall ability to handle so many aspects of the film business. 


BELOW DECKS Within the Group, for example, are 
Denham Laboratories with exceptional facilities for film- 
processing; and British Optical and Precision Engineers, 


them (from cinema screens to 
cinema seats). 

A further group of companies 
takes care of exhibition (in 
Odeon and Gaumont theatres) 
and of distribution. Overseas 
partnerships and _ interests 
thrive—in spite of competi- 
tion from Hollywood. 

This root-and-branch system—combined with careful 


planning, strict economies and first-class films—has trans- 
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formed the difficulties of five years ago into substantial 
achievements. Today, for example, 50% of the earnings 
of the Group’s films come from overseas. 

RECORD BREAKER 
Consider a film like Ealing’s 
THE CRUEL SEA. At the 
State Theatre, Sydney, it 
created an all-time 


record with net takings of 
£14,023 in one week. More 
records were broken in Canada f= w/ ZF 
and in New Zealand.In Fohannes- ee : 
burg it was described as doing ‘fantastic’ business. In the 
‘United States it was chosen as one of the ten best films of the 
year. This success story is only one example of what this 
Group’s resources can achieve, 
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ve met personally I would say, not without some 
of them works of art. because they actually like 
aa hers ogee =. to mund a a case of 


d sity these Bare most ale ‘collect for pleasure 
chases are often made at the expense of some other saroymnte 


fy. The pleasure s seems to outweigh the inconvenience. I have 


out his house, in the centres of the rooms apparently; and this 
be ey awkward at times. Though I do not hear of quite such 


‘more Works than they can pee off at any one time. That i is a good 
ae ‘Sign. They are not just decorating houses. 


__ The tendency to live in smaller and smaller houses has led t© a 


_ demand for small sculpture. So, in order to find sculpture for these 
rooms, I and others have sold models, or maquettes as they are called, 
of ideas for larger things. | is all very well in a way, but it is 
dangerous if it competes with the making of larger works on the 
_ grounds of easier sales. Much Seon needs its full size to give it 
- its full force. i 


- Praliecting. for Pleasure 
Collecting for pleasure i is an activity which I would Sates commend 
without reservation than analyse. It would be pleasant to think that 
__ everyone who bought sculpture had from it the sort of enjoyment which 
the sculptor fondly imagines they ought. That enjoyment comes from 
the experience of understanding not just with the head but emotionally 
as well, and which might, according to the work, derive from joy or 
_ pity or even simple visual pleasure. But nobody knows what somebody 
else discovers in a work of art. Nobody knows what undefined and 
- undefinable satisfactions make one work more attractive to his patron 
than another. If a man wants a sculpture because he finds it beautiful, 
~ then let us agree that he may find it so for reasons which the sculptor 
never thought of. And if he wants it for the reasons which make 
fashions and the luxury trade, let us remember all those great works 
of past ages which have been preserved to us, and were in fact com- 
- missioned, for reasons of self-aggrandisement, invidious comparison, 
_ snobbery ‘and greed. Whether the pleasure which a patron takes in 
sculpture is a sign of his real feeling for art or not, the effect is that 
the work is commissioned, and the artist can go on working. 
_ The public actually interested in my work is limited. There can be 
mo comparison of it with the audiences for the theatre or for music, 
* for instance, But public taste depends to some extent, I should like 
_ to maintain, upon exercise and training as well as upon natural ability. 
I know that the actual ion of sculpture demands a certain 
_ degree of natural ability; just as the actual production of sculpture, 
or painting, or writing, demands other, different abilities. We create 
according to our ability, and enjoy according to our ability. I am not 
_ ashamed that I cannot understand Finnegans Wake, any more than I 


=, 


e abilities lie outside mine. (Though I respect rather than condemn 
at I feel is done in good faith.) But because of deficiencies in the 
tter of exercise and training, very many more people in this country 
are | cut off from the contemporary visual arts than were ever incapaci- 
tated by lack of natural ability. 
E meyney ‘so-called education, while it does its effective best to obliterate 
least to cripple all such natural ability, is most successful with the 
arts. Something is taught about music. Some music is even 
children who are undergoing schooling. Something is taught 


it books do appear in the lists of home tasks. Something is 
cience—fifty years out of date, to be sure; but it gives a 

that world, But art was not a subject which my 
yee very ply Examples of contemporary 


war EC Cc : b < 
pee de ieee an ts ed cueiiersbie time t 
tax free, and considerable income simulating at 
atmosphere of the executive suite. Of those patrons _ 


Fa collector in Italy who has several large equestrian figures 


feel mentally deficient because I cannot grasp the Quantum Theory. 


ature, though I understand mostly to be unlearned later; and 
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peri is not the most attractive of vocations, Do not be ccewey 
by the numbers of students attending art schools; because every school _ 
of every kind is full. I think there simply are not enough schools to 
give everyone the degree in something or other which he must have to 
get the job that pays the salary he expects to earn. So the art schools 
_ these days find themselves turning out more young schoolmasters and — 
schoolmistresses than anything else. Only the determined few survive. 
‘But why practise art at all? There is no proper public. Patrons are 
few and maybe getting fewer. There is no moral and physical support, - 
such as film stars, for example, enjoy; and there is not likely to be, — 
as long as our notion of general education remains unrelated to our 
life and times. Well, the work is there to be tackled. As Mallory said 
of Everest: we climb because it is there. And even in that eyrie of 
misunderstanding which intellectuals have built for him and called an 
ivory tower, this work is solid and real to the artist—Home Service 


Northumberland 


A thousand years of violence 

Lie mute upon these moors, 

Mute they lie and listen 

To a lost girl singing : 
Requiem lullaby. 


O Sweethope Lough, she sang, 
Who named your black water 
Knew no woman’s tears. 

Can rust a sword 

Though shed a thousand years. | 


And knew our hearts must break 
But for the song the sky 
Keeps singing to the water; 
How many thousand years 
To its unsleeping eye. 


Do Only the Guilty Fear? 


At the explosion in the rippling street 

All of me becomes blind palpitating heart. 

I watch the nonchalant builder walking four 
Hundred terrors high and feel my nervous feet: 
Cringe as the terrible needles pierce my shoes 
And print significant pattern on my flesh. 
Vertigo shrills into my skull and guts: 


, Surely the fat-cheeked sun will puff and send 


Him spinning down like snow or autumn flake; 
But he treads easily the trembling plank, 
Pauses from work to light a cigarette. 

Is this Gennesareth faith? Is he in truth 
Entirely innocent? - 


Before this black spot floated on the grey - 
And conscious surface of the mind—when young— 
Was I then unafraid? The mnemonic lens 
Through which I gaze into the shadowing past 
Shows guilt recurring like a decimal 
Back to the vast and fairied nursery 
Of woolly lamb and rabbit, simplicities 
Like love. Surely there it dies? A scene takes shape: 
Dark and an open window showing plain 
Bright twigs of lightning flung against the sky. 
A ton of thunder rumbles down the shaft 
Of night, and fear with cold and bawdy hands 
Moves to my bed and reaches for its prize. 

/ VERNON SCANNELL 


PATRIC DICKINSON 


a 
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A new horizon in Tennessee ... made in Britain 


HIS IS A STORY of a changing landscape...a story to capture 

the imagination. It began with a bold decision taken shortly 

after the war by Bowaters, the British paper-making organi- 
sation—one of the largest in the world—to survey the North 
American continent to find the ideal,site for a British paper mill 
that would help to meet the growing demand for newsprint and 
paper of all kinds. 

This decision has now taken shape in the outlines of the great 
integrated pulp and paper mills that have changed the horizon at 
Calhoun, on the banks of the Hiwassee river in Tennessee. 

For it was to Calhoun that the party of scientists and engineers 
returned to complete their final analysis. Here they found a township 
of some 600 inhabitants, abundant supplies of water, electrical 
power, wide roads, railways, navigable rivers, and close at hand, 
~thousands of acres of quick growing southern pine. This tree 
matures in 25 years, compared with an average 75 years for the 
northern spruce. Though previously considered too resinous for 
paper making the pulping process has been so adapted that southern 
pine is now an ideal raw material. 

And now these new Bowater-mills are producing 130,000 tons of 


»~3- Bowater 


THE BOWATER PAPER ‘CORPORATION LIMITED. 
Australia ~ 


Great Britain United States of America Canada 


is a tribute to the American genius for large-scale construction. 


newsprint and 55,000 tons of sulphate pulp each year—earning 
dollars for Britain. For the whole of this output of newsprint has been 
sold for 15 years ahead to publishers in the United States. 

This is proof to the world that British enterprise. and technical 


know-how can make,their mark in the heart of the United States. 


Proof, too, of the goodwill that exists between these two nations. 
For, though Bowaters subscribed the whole of the equity capital, 
American dollar loans provided three-quarters of the $60,000,000 
cost of this Bowater project and the erection of the plant in two years 

Here is a heartening example of \Britain and America working 
together—technically, industrially and commercially—for their 
mutual benefit. For these new mills in Tennessee are already supply- 
ing much-needed newsprint to American publishers. Meanwhile, 
Bowaters are planting southern pine seedlings at the rate of millions 
a year—an afforestation programme that has been described in the 
United States as “a lesson in the economics of tree planting”’. It is 
a programme that will still be harvesting dollars for Britain when 
the seedlings have reached full growth and are pulped for paper a 
quarter of a century from now. 


- nn C 
An international organisation making paper, 
board and packaging materials that answer the needs 


of industry and trade throughout the world. 


South Africa Republicof Ireland Norway 
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Sims British Sioa fama 
nschlicher Autoritét (a ruling 
te human needs) and that Ger- 
speak of ‘ our queen ’, etc. 
-menschlich by humane (opposed 
government ‘the statement would 
1 more convincing and less astounding. 
example would show how difficult it is for 

a linguistic outsider to understand the intricacies 
=> and the imponderable element of a language. T 

_ even suggest that all the above assertions would 
= ~ surprise not: only many people who conversed 


with Germans in all ways of life, but most of 


alk the Germans themselves. One cannot deny 
that there is some interest in the Royal Family 
aL Germany—fostered by a. certain Press—but 
_ an average German speaking of ‘our queen’ 
~ seems to me as absurd as another German 
_ speaking of ‘our Eisenhower’. Would it not 
seem dangerous to base on such scraps of in- 
_ formation statements about a common climate 


of opinion thus affecting a mutual understand- i 


cst ing among nations? 
IT would like to” propound one cipiauation for 
the above assertions—of course there are others. 
- There is an unwritten law in Germany—en- 
forced by the- law of self-preservation during 
twelve long years—never to discuss seriously 


_ with a foreigner German affairs, but to be as_ 


7 _ polite and pleasing as Possible. —Yours, etc., 
-Cullercoats ie F, BIERMANN 


The Shape of Freedom 
Sir,—Rear-Admiral Thursfield eee (T ‘HE 
LisTENER, October 14) that I overlooked the 
reference to the Brussels Convention 1926 in 
Higgins-Colombos’ Law of the Sea at page 181 
and, impliciter, that I must have overlooked 
that Convention itself. Neither that reference 
nor the Convention escaped my attention. There 


4% 


was no need to refer to it for the very simple - 


reason that the Convention applies to and 
between contracting parties only and the United 
Kingdom never became a party to it, as the 
Convention, though signed, was never ratified by 
this country.. However, I am much obliged to 
Admiral Thursfield, as he only strengthened my 
argument. The practice as indicated in my letter 
-remained and was meant to remain the law of 
is country in express preference to the con- 
cepts embodied in the Brussels Convention. If 
dmiral Thursfield will turn to the most recent 
_ authority on the subject, Juan Ysmael & Co. Inc. 
vy. The ‘Government of Indonesia, I apprehend 
_ that he will perceive, when the full report will 


paG 


jurisdiction in relation to a foreign vessel, 
e relief asked for or the use of the vessel in 


dmiral Thursfield’s further reference to page 
f Higgins-Colombos’ treatise and to ‘Com- 
Maritime Law’ is hardly more fortunate. 
ie? is clear from the context out of which the 

~ Seoh has been taken, that his quotation 

- refe rs to eosin vessels’ not to, and as distinct 
. foreign vessels’. Admiral 


admit that ie law a somes to 


available, that our Courts will not exercise 


property of a foreign sovereign, whatever. 


d = welcomes aonb on. fre iesiting debjens or Be arising out of articles or talks printed in 
5 elec “THE asp eNes but reserves the: right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


both in ceeneer of foreign state-owned vessels 
and men of war not only by Higgins-Colombos, 


_ but also by Oppenheim-Lauterpacht and other 


eminent jurists. Lastly, it would seem that the 
body of law known as ‘Common Maritime 
Law’, as developed and administered by the 
Court of Admiralty, covers actions in rem and 
in personam in matters maritime only and that 
the writ of habeas corpus forms no part of it 
(The Gaetano (1882) 7 P.D.137, 143; Halsbury, 
Laws of England, 3rd ed. I, 47, 51 ss). I may 
add, that even if the faroslav Dabrowski had 


been subject to the provisions of the Brussels 


Convention, which she was not, it by no means 
follows that a writ of habeas corpus would have 


been covered by the terms of that Convention 


which confers jurisdiction by way of exception 
to general rules of Jaw only and further ex- 
pressly limits that jurisdiction to writs and 
remedies of common maritime law.—Yours, etc., 
‘London, E.C.4 A. W. H. Nico_tson 


The Right of Political Asylum 
-Sir,—I am not sure that I follow Mr. Wade. 


If ‘humanity, after all, is the underlying motive 


in granting asylum’, then it should be granted 
to anyone who suffers for his political views, 
since what counts is the fact of individual 
suffering, not the nature of the views of either 
the. victim or the persecutors. The ‘ political 
system’ argument is therefore irrelevant. It may 
lead us to suspect that some political systems 
suppress dissent more than others, and that 
some punish it more severely than others. It may 
therefore incline us to expect more political 
refugees from some systems than from others. 
(Whether these views are correct or mistaken is 
not the point here.) But it can never lead us to 


_refuse asylum to any individual who can show 


he suffers or risks persecution for his political 
views, past or present, wherever he comes from. 

Some individuals in the U.S.A. are quite cer- 
tainly victimised. They—and I should have said 
Dr. Cort—certainly are among Mr, Wade's 
‘almost automatic’ claimants for asylum who 
‘run no risks at home only by refraining from 
criticising the government’. Indeed, in so far as 
they get into trouble not for what they do now, 
but for what they may have thought or done 
several years ago, they are even more obvious 
claimants. That, surely, is the essential point. 

It is, of course, possible to hold other theories 
of Political asylum; for instance, that we do not 
grant it to those victimised by ‘our own” side, 
but only to those victimised by ‘ the other side’. 


In that~case the ‘ political system ” argument is, 


naturally, decisive. But this is not the principle 

upon which asylum has been traditionally 

granted in this country.—Yours, etc., 
Cambridge E. J. HopsBawM 


The Seulptor and His Public 
Sir.—Mr. Lynn Chadwick, talking about 
‘The Sculptor and His Public’ scolded us all 
for our lack of interest in contemporary British 
art, praised the Arts Council for its good work 
in this field and the Venice Biennale for the 
British Pavilion there in 1952 (why not in 
19542), all of which led up to a pretty ‘full 
quotation from Mr. Alfred Barr’s letter in The 
Manchester Guardian in the autumn of 1952, 
also giving high praise to that pavilion. But Mr. 
Chadwick avoided saying why Mr. Alfred Barr, 
who directs the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, suddenly wrote to The Manchester 


Biennale (published in The 
Guardian) in which I attacked, for all I was 


worth, the choice of wire, steel, and stone 
exhibits in the British Pavilion in Venice that 
year, as well as the excessive space given to a 
certain painter who could hardly be held to — 
_tepresent the wide variety of painting in Eng- 


land at the present time. 

One could not help liking many of the things 
Mr. Chadwick said in his talk, but there was a 
little bunch of sentences which I objected to so 
much, that I tried to jot them down. They run 
to this effect: (a) that nobody knows what 
somebody else finds to his liking in a work of 
art; (6) that most works of art in the past were 
commissioned for motives of self-aggrandise- 
ment; (c) that one must have respect for works 
of art made in good faith. 

(a) It is highly desirable that the likes and 
dislikes of those who visit all kinds of art exhibi- 
tions should be known. It matters very much 
indeed what they like and why they like it, and 
however poor the words used to express the 
effect on them of the art they have seen, the 
words must be found. When the words have 
been found again, the words of pleasure, delight, 
satisfied desire, repulsion or attraction, then the 
contemporary artist in England will have his 
or her public. Sometimes they are found. Mr. 
Chadwick should not scorn the simple views of 
two score of Manchester’s City Councillors who 
went recently, one by one, to see Mr. Henry 


Moore’s bronze jumper, before advising against - 


the provision of City funds for its purchase. 

(6) Why attribute self-aggrandisement so 
sweepingly to all art patrons in the past? I do 
not much mind the motives of patronage, if I 
can enjoy the result, and I would not be too 
sure that certain forms of religious and political 
gratitude which have prompted some of this 
patronage in the past and in the present can so 
easily be dismissed as self-aggrandisement. Mr. 
Chadwick seems here to betray impatience with 
some difficult mannerisms he dislikes in ‘ classic’ 
works; or perhaps he is longing for the quite 
private patron, as opposed to the patronage of 
the ruler or the rulers. 

(c) As for respect for a work of art made in 
good faith: no. Good faith is not enough. It 
alone would not keep a piece of architecture 
from falling down. Inherited and acquired skill 
alone can do that. Two buildings I know in 
Europe, put up since the war, fell down on 


- completion, just for lack of that.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 SYLVIA SPRIGGE 
[Mr. Lynn Chadwick’s talk is published on p. 671] 


The Inconsistencies of William Morris 

Sir,—I enjoyed Mr. Peter Floud’s ‘ Incon- 
sistencies of William Morris’. But I do not 
consider it very modest of him to ‘believe 
{William Morris] to be the greatest pattern- 
designer of all time’. Such a statement from the 


palace of the Victoria and Albert Museum will. 


make Botticelli and Holbein turn in their graves. 

It is unfair as well to the thousands of unknown 

Moslem artist designers of the Arabesque, of 

which William Morris and all the other cele- 

brated European designers borrowed the form. 
Yours, etc., 

Oxford HeEInz EpGar KIEWE 


+ 


Guardian praising the British Pavilion i in Venice a 
in 1952. I think one should quote letters like — 
this in their context, and the context of this one 
was a brace of articles of mine on the 1952 
Manchester 
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Olive tti Le ttera 2a 


All the features of a 
standard machine 
and yet a really 
‘portable’ portable. 


No proper feature of stand. 
ard machines is missing 
from the Olivetti Lettera 22 - 
it is complete. 

Beautifully designed with a 
sturdy, compact. simplicity, 
the Lettera 22 is yet 
completely portable. 

The Lettera 22,a product of 
the British Olivetti factory, 
is made to last. 


Price £ 27 - with tabulator 
£ 25 - without tabulator 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 


10 Berkeley Square - London W, 1. 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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when once we ‘hale shaken off the 
fit, labour would be organised so 
that no heavy burden would be 
e individual citizen; every one of whom 
atter of course would have to pay his 
some obviously useful work, At present 
must note that all the amazing machinery 


_ increase the amount of profit-bearing wares... . 
so I say that, in spite of our inventions, no 


‘ Dieworen works under the present system an hour — 


. e less on account of those labour-saving 
machines, so-called. But under a happier state 
of things they would be used simply for saving 
labour, with the result of a vast amount of 

' ms leisure peed ts for the community. . 
I have spoken of eachiner’ being used freely 
= for releasing people from the more mechanical 
and repulsive part of necessary labour; and I 
know that to some cultivated people, people of 
the artistic turn of mind, machinery is particu- 
larly distasteful, and they will be apt to say 
you will never get your surroundings pleasant 
- so long as you are surrounded by machinery. I 
don’t quite admit that; it is the allowing machines 
Mae to be our masters and not our servants, that so 

. injures the beauty of life nowadays. 


There are countless other references one could 


make to show that Morris was not as naive in. 


_ his approach to machine-production as Mr. 
_ Floud would lead us to believe. I recommend 
him (and others) to re-read the above and other 
essays.—Yours, etc., 

ee da S.E.6 M. YupT 


Henry Fielding: Then and Now 


~Sir,—With regard to Mr. J. B. Priestley’s 
‘most enjoyable talk on Henry Fielding (THE 


LLIsTENER, October 14), may I say that to my > 


knowledge he and Dean Swift are not the only 
ones to have laughed at ‘Tom Thumb’. This 
_ play was given for nine nights by the Sheffield 
- Educational Settlement in July, 1953. It was 
- produced by the Warden, Mr. Arnold Freeman, 
and played to good houses. All who took part 
in the play remember with joy the loud and 
sustained laughter which greeted their interpre- 
tation of this fine comedy.—Yours, etc., 

Sate 7 GEORGE A. CHEYNE © 


; “Report ae Malaya’ 
_ Sir,—May I suggest that Mr. Victor Purcell’s 

_ review of Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s recent Report 

from Malaya (THE LisTENER, October 7) fails 
mally to give any idea of the excellence of a 
| 5a report which he damns as a ‘ “ bread- 
d-butter ” letter ’? 
_Mr. Bartlett’s purpose is ‘to dispel prevailing 
ca ions about Malaya’. This he does, having 
discovered, to his own surprise, three things: 
_ that the campaign of the bandits in the jungle 
does not represent any kind of nationalist move- 
‘ment that progress towards self-government is 

= safe as sensible; and that Malaya is a happy 
1 “with “possibly less colour-prejudice 


Le 


ir Gerald Templer, against the 
pment with hae oe Sultans alone 


account in part for this: 


y of Jabour for the purpose ot % 


_ the 


_ which ‘we have invented has served only to 


ese Prot 
an Civil Service may 
but his subsequent 
standing as.an expert on Chinese affairs in a 


wider theatre should surely not be allowed to : 
Press upon an enormous number of readers" in 


this country the views expressed in the review 
which you published.—Yours, etc., ; 
Littlehampton RPS: WALKER 
Deputy Director of Education, 
Fariidlag of eee 1947-1949. 


‘ Psychoanalytic Studies’ 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a 
review of my book Psychoanalytic Studies of 
Personality, .which appeared in THE 
LISTENER dated March 12, 1953. In general, 
this review conveys a ‘highly misleading im- 
pression of my views; but what particularly 


concerns me as a medical man and a psychiatrist 


is that it also contains a statement which may be 
regarded as casting a slur upon my professional 
integrity. The statement in question describes 
my attitude to war neurotics in the following 
terms: 
War neuroses are ‘a failute of morale’, and it 
is questioned whether such sufferers should be 
awarded war pensions. 
This statement as it stands is calculated to con- 
vey to the ordinary reader the definite impres- 
sion that I do not approve of the awarding of 
pensions to those suffering from war neuroses; 
and the reader would only be confirmed in this 
impression when he found the reviewer further 
describing my attitude to war neurotics to the 
effect that 

their lapse from group standards 

naughtiness, and they should not be coddled. 
This latter statement lends itself all too readily 


to the interpretation that I regard war neurotics 


as malingerers. 

In view of the fact that I have sat on pensions 
boards for cases of war neuroses in the capacity 
of Consultant Neuropsychiatrist to the Ministry 
concerned since 1941, the statements in question 
cannot in my view be regarded as other than 
extremely damaging to my professional reputa- 
tion and integrity (not to mention the reflection 
cast on the Ministry for employing me). 
Especially is this the case since THE LISTENER 
is not a technical journal with a circulation 
confined to experts, from whom a reserved pro- 


fessional judgement may be expected, but a 


journal circulating among the general public 
and thus liable to be read by many who are 
themselves pensioners or applicants for pensions. 

It is true that in my book I raised the ques- 
tion whether, for reasons of public policy which 
I fully discussed, the pensions awarded to war 
neurotics shduld be specifically described as 
‘war pensions’; but I clearly stated that I re- 
garded war neurotics as essentially patients 
suffering from bona fide symptoms and requir- 
ing treatment, social rehabilitation, and 


economic support in proportion to their dis- 


abilities. Accordingly, I feel it necessary to 
correct the misrepresentation of my professional 
attitude to war neurotics contained in the 
review.—Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh W. RonaLp D. FAIRBAIRN 
‘ M.A., M.D., Dipl.Psych. (Edin.) 
[We are glad to prin Dr. Fairbairn’s letter and 
are sorry if a misleading impression was conveyed 
in the review of his book.—EpIToR, ‘THE 
LISTENER } 


Limits to Railway Electrification 
Sir,—The letter from Mr. W. Wakefield 
Adam in THE LISTENER of October 14, under 
the above heading, calling for widespread rail- 
way electrification ‘with all possible speed’, is 
singularly unconvincing. He has not a word to 


is wilful 


compel the “Euirdne foadhteers. aah all ‘thes 


advantages of door-to-door freight transport, ‘sta : 
transfer the major part of the road freight a 


traffic back to the railways. 


What I remarked in my broadcast was that, ite 
without the immense advantage of cheap hydro- 4 
electric current enjoyed by railways in the 
mountainous. parts of Europe, ‘ further electri- 
fication of railways in Great Britain is not likely - 


to proceed with any rapidity’. Recent history 
lends support to this contentfon. As far. back 
as 1922 the then North Eastern Railway planned 
to electrify its busy line between York and 
Newcastle, and actually built the prototype of 
an electric express passenger locomotive to work 
over it; today, thirty-two years later, this line is 
still stearo-operated. Moreover, the Shildon- 
Middlesbrough freight line of the same com- 
pany, which was electrified in 1913, has since 
been turned over once again to steam operation 


and the electric equipment removed, because. 


insufficient traffic made the electric working un- 
economic. Even in the case of the costly recent 
electrification of the Sheffield~-Manchester main 
line there is not yet enough traffic over the route 
to achieve the maximum economy in operation 
that electrification should make possible. There is 
all the difference in the world between what is 
likely to take place and Mr. Adam’s ‘ should 
be’, however desirable. 


Also it is curious that Mr. Adam and those 


who think with him never recognise that there 


_ may be forms of railway traction alternative both 


to steam and to the electrification on which their 
minds are set. The fact that the United States, 
which has its indigenous coal as well as oil, has 
turned over to the diesel-electric traction to the 
extent of eighty-five per cent. of its railway 
operation is a fairly potent argument in favour 
of diesel power. British Railways are now turn- 
ing in the same direction by installing multiple- 
unit diesel-mechanical railcar sets on an exten- 
sive scale in compact areas, such as that round 
Leeds and Bradford, where their high daily 
mileage Possibilities can be put to maximum use. 
With the experience of the U.S.A. as a guide, 
it is time to make an experiment on a corre- 
spondingly large scale over a British main line 
with diesel-electric locomotives, and also, now 
that’a reliable hydraulic. transmission is available 
handling up to 2,000 h.p., with diesel-hydraulic 
locomotives, which would be appreciably 
cheaper. 

The contention that in Great Britain we must 
depend on our own native coal rather than 
imported oil for working our trains falls rather 
flat when it is realised that today imported coal 
is being used, to some extent at least, for firing 
our locomotives, and that oil-firing rather than 
coal is foreshadowed for use in some of the 
future electric power-stations that are to be built 
in this country. And if it be urged that in the 
event of war we might no longer be able to 
depend on the availability of imported oil, the 
answer is that we might not be able to depend 
on an adequate supply of coal-produced electric 
current either, in view of the vulnerability of 
large and prominent electric power-stations to 
air attack, 

Yours, etc., 


Hatch End Cerciu J. ALLEN 


Pronunciation of English 
Sir,—Regarding what Mr. Auty calls ‘the 

new pronunciation’: to say nothing of regional 

variation, surely individual speakers have always 
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~ YOU can help to Work 
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a miracle like this 


John was a pathetic 
little boy when the 
INZS. PoC: Ce Titet 


oy } ‘ 
found him. After six months’ loving care he became the con- 


tented child shown on the right. It is hard to believe that 
parents can so abuse their own children, yet John is one of 
many. Every year the N.S.P.C.C. helps nearly 100,000 un- 
happy children. It costs £3.10.0 to help each child, and the 


Society needs money urgently. Please will you help ? 
CONTRIBUTIONS, _ 
HOWEVER SMALL, WILL BE 


MOST GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 
BY THE 


N-S-P-C-C 


ROOM 65, VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


When making your will 


please remember the 
N-S:P-C-C 


N.S.P.C.C. CELEBRATE THEIK 70TH ANNIVERSARY THIS YEAR 


SUBSTITUTES ARE OUT OF FASHION at the moment, not only because 
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Hold the Line 
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many wartime shortages have been overcome, but because some of 
the materials that we used to regard as substitutes are now 
accepted for certain applications as the very best materials in 
existence. One example is the modern telephone. No-one is 
surprised that this instrument is made of plastics and not of wood. 
The explanation is, of course, that a plastics material is the best 
for the job. The present-day philosophy about new man-made 
materials is to judge them on their merits. If they have some 
quality not possessed by ‘ natural ” materials, then nature gives 
way. Science has recently been so prolific that a great range of 


materials, not even imagined a few years ago, is now accepted as 


part of modern life. New fibres that revolutionise our ideas of 
clothing ; new plastics, new paints, new detergents — these are 


but a few of the contributions made by scientists in our time to | 


the world’s stock of new materials. 


Many such substances owe their existence, or their development, 


to I.C.I. research workers — the versatile plastic ‘ Perspex’, for 
example, first used in aircraft windscreens and now to be found in 
a thousand different articles. Another plastic discovered by I.C.I. 


- is polythene, still of first importance as an insulating material, but 


now also made into such diverse objects as water service lines, 
unbreakable washing-up bowls, squeeze bottles for powders and 
liquids, and stratospheric balloons. In the world of fashion, two 
new I.C.I. fibres, ‘ Terylene’ 
their mark. But the company’s contributions to fashion do not 
end there. In addition, there are such major I.C.I. discoveries as 
the brilliant kingfisher-blue dyestuff ‘ Alcian ’ Blue, and the earlier 


Caledon’ Jade Green. The list is, quite literally, never-ending 


—for the source of them all — I.C.I.’s £7,500,000 a year research 


and development programme—goes on continuously. 4, Tt ae 


- 
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Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 


and ‘ Ardil’, are rapidly making ~ 


Escher ust to insist on it. Now, 
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Woiehde aEY. potapous Pepseniciakin Riocer S| - 
special claim to fame, as a war criminal, was 
_ having ordered the murder of Canadian prisoners 

of war. 

Kummernuss might well have referred to the 
_ antics of the parachutists’ old comrades associa- 
* tion which met in Mainz recently and censured 
one of its members, a university professer, for 
_ having criticised the nazis in a prisoner-of-war 
‘mewspaper: or to the antics of ex-Marshal 
_ Kesselring, who has organised a uniformed 
bodyguard of the Stahlhelm and who hopes to 
transform these improbable democrats into a 
sort of O.T.C. for the new German army: or 
- even to ex-General Remer, who presented him- 
self at Oldenburg lately and asked for his 
rehabilitation on the grounds that Otto John’s 
_ defection had exploded the ‘ myth’, as he called 
ae that the men of the resistance to Hitler were 
ever patriots. Men like Freitag and Kummernuss 
fought the nazis, crossed frontiers illegally, and 
-§n the course of this somewhat unequal battle 
went to concentration camps. They must 
wonder, when the Western Powers continue to 
set free concentration-camp guards convicted of 
acts of gross individual brutality. They must 
wonder at the pensioning of civil servants who 
‘were lent to the Nazi Party to help found the 
Gestapo, like Herr Diels, drawing 550 marks a 
month or eleven times the basic old-age pension. 
Perhaps they wonder when a_ brand-new 
memorial is unveiled in Essen to Friedrich 
‘Krupp, founder of the firm of gun-makers, or 
_ when Alfried Krupp, convicted as a war 
_ criminal, is deputed by the Federal Government 
to entertain the Turkish Prime Minister to tea. 
Men like these are among the many who 

_ today use the phrase ‘Wir sind schon soweit’® 
_—‘We are that far already today’, This phrase 
ref has an element of truth in it, and an element 
> ne: unreasoning fear. The element of truth is 
grounded in past history, the sort of past 
__ history which still fills the minds of German 
rade unionists, In 1878, for instance, Bismarck 
troduced a ‘Law against the viciously 
_ dangerous machinations of Social Democracy ’. 
the next ten years, 120 workers’ organisations 
banned, including seventeen trade unions. 
889 employers asked for troops to be used 
to put down strikes in the coal mines, and in 
_same year mass lock-outs of workers who 
} May Day were instituted. In the 
police frequently assaulted 
“areata dew up black lists and 
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jostly favour that which, reflects we 


Industrie, 
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again the “ether? version is preferable, i Slough’ 
rhyming with ‘ plough’ was probably an in- 
- voluntary lapse, understandable in view of the 
absurdly large number of possible sound-values. 


of the syllable ‘ough’ in English, and of the 


fact that we do pronounce the word as above 
a when it is the name of a Buckinghamshire town. 


Yours, etc., 


London, S.B3 A. A. ALLEN 
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/ Sire Aine I support Mr. R. A. Auty whose 
letter was published in THe LISTENER of Octo- 


‘ 


The German Trade Unions and 


(continued from page 654) 


In 1920 the unions staged a general strike and 
so defeated the Kapp Putsch which was the 
crowning effort of the army to destroy the 
Weimar Republic. In the 1920-1930 period 
employers frequently used the lock-out to beat 
the unions. In that period Gooch wrote: 
‘Capitalism rose like a phoenix from the ashes 
of the ancien régime and established an ascen- 
dancy more complete, because more uncontested, 
than it had exercised before the war’. Gooch 
noted the formation of the Reichsverband der 
‘whose discussions’, he said, ‘al- 
though conducted behind closed doors, affected 
the lives of the people scarcely less than the 
Reichstag debates’. He noted the formation of 
vertical trusts, which reduced competition, 
distributed risks, obtained easier money from 
the banks.. He noted that German big business 
used the inflation to cheapen production and 
undercut foreign competition, and he. wrote: 
‘The anomalous spectacle was witnessed of rich 
industrialists and busy factories on the one side, 
and underfed workers and a bankrupt state on 
the other’. Gooch’s summing-up was that ‘in 
the political world democracy triumphed over 
autocracy, but in the economic field capital 
triumphed over labour’. The fruits of that 


-second, significant triumph are well known. 


The famous men of -German industry, the 
Krupps, the Thyssens, helped to finance Hitler. 
On May 2, 1933, trade-union offices all over 
the country were broken into and ransacked. 
The unions were. dissolved and the Nazi 
“Workers’ Front’ installed in their place. 

In 1945 the unions faced a prospect as bleak 
as a squally day in the Outer Hebrides. During 
a twelve-year interval they had lost many of 
their best men. The Allied occupation imposed 
unreasoned restrictions and absurd geographical 
divisions. The unions lacked funds and pre- 
mises. They faced the. overt opposition of 
millions of nazi sympathisers; they faced. an 
insoluble housing shortage, a food shortage, and 


- that endemic problem of defeat—a state of mind 


engendered by hatred, disillusion, and the black- 
market. 

The unions reorganised. Out of Hamburg 
they spread their centres of cogent, coherent 
thinking to a chaotic western Germany. They 
brought the hope for ‘a future in which the 
German social structure would not be ridden 
by class prejudice and moneyed interest. Today 
the unions have had to re-focus their bright 
hopes with a somewhat jaundiced eye. The 
right-wingers in Dr. Adenauer’s Government 
have asked for an anti-strike law. Professor 
Erhard is desperately evolving~a discreet com- 
promise over the cartel controversy. The Federal 


Government will prevent conpartnership from 


disyllables; surely ‘secretary has four? 
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Dictionary gives © the “first 


ava ties final Ds.—Yours, etc., 
Peasmarsh 


Sic,—Your' correspondent, Mr. R. A. eae 


might also have drawn attention to the pro- 


nunciation of the word ‘ February’. According 
to a Member of Parliament and other V.I.P.s_ 
who have spoken for the B.B.C. recently, it 


should be ‘ Febuary ’.—Yours, etc., 
Blandford H. NorMAN KEEN 


Democracy 


being extended to the holding companies which 
control the finances of the coal and steel indus- 
tries—and so control their future. The Federal 
Cabinet has provided pensions for ex-nazi 
officials which may be fifteen times those granted 
to the average widow (£4 a month) or to an 
orphan (£2 17s.). Finally, the Cabinet has stated 
flatly, in June, that it will not allow any wage 
increases at all for its own employees. 

The unions face the weight of idiot prejudice 
which is the first-fruits of a determination on 
the part of many Germans not to learn the 
lessons of the past. Recently, in the town of 
Rendsburg in Schleswig-Holstein, I listened to 
a speech made by Theodor Oberlaender, Federal 
Minister of Refugees. Of the unions, Ober- 
laender said: ‘This summer’s strikes did two 
things. They pleased the Russians, because they 
implied social futility. They pleased the British, 
because they damaged our export trade’. 
German trade-union officials, Oberlaender went 
on, will develop into the same sort of slave- 
drivers who dominate the people of the Soviet 
Zone. ‘We can’, he said, ‘and we shall get 
along without them’. The unions have, in fact, 
always been ‘ marxist’, and Oberlaender and 
his kind have made that big, red, nasty label 
stick. 

German society today is still not fully formed. 
Town and country are divided, not just by 
geography, but by special dislikes nurtured in 
the hungry post-war years. German members of 
parliament are still largely people who are 
appointed from reserve-lists and who have never 
seen a constituent. The Catholics and Evan- 
gelicals still fight a fruitless battle over educa- 
tion, and an impoverished aristocracy present 
their sabre-slashed profiles only on the correct 
social occasions. 

The unions face a crisis, but it is not the sort 
of dramatic crisis which will highlight a page 
in history. They have struggled to re-educate 
Germans in a spirit of democracy. They have 
banned communism within their own ranks. 
They have supported " wage-discipline and 
economic patriotism through crucial years. They 
have urged a close scrutiny of reactionary 
elements—not because they necessarily believe 
that a full-scale nazi revival is under way but 
because they know what harm a few radicals 
can do during a formative stage in German 
history. The unions know that a new generation 
of industrialists may be wiser, or just more care- 
ful, than its predecessors. The unions may well 
be over-worried by the present situation, for 
their problem is one of survival. At least it is 
sure that if they do not survive, the outlook for 
German democracy is a poor one. 

—Third Programme 
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the native Rajput style, to the 
- vigorous style of the Deccan, 
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HE most exciting show in London—apart, of course, from the 

Cézannes which have already been noticed in this journal— 

is the exhibition of Moghul art which is to be seen in the Print 

‘Room of the British Museum. I imagine that a great many 
people think of Moghul art, and in particular of the miniatures which 
comprise the greater part of this exhibition, as a school derived from 
Persian art which, because it is derivative, is uninteresting and pro- 
vincial. If these people will but visit the Bont Room they will have the 
pleasure of revising their opinions. 


The Moghul emperors brought into that pest market place of cultures 


which is India the exquisitely patterned graphic art of Persia, an art 
which, so it seems to one who is not a scholar, had been profoundly 
influenced by the Chinese. 
But the court of Akbar was 
open to other influences—te 


itself taken but considerably 
adapted from the Persians, 
and, most important of all, to 
the influence of European, 
and notably of Flemish, art 
transplanted by the Jesuits. 
The product of this curious 
marriage of styles is beautiful 
and peculiar. The Moghul 
artists drew with great nicety 
and exactitude, dwelling with 
love upon the graceful sinu- 
osities of girls and beasts and 
gods, arranging and framing 
their pictures with infinite 
taste, displaying a wonder- 
fully rich and inventive use 
of colour and adding a deli- 
cate lyrical treatment of land- 
scape which is delightful 
to European eyes. The 
mountains that rise behind a 
flute-playing sage or an im- 
passioned nautch girl are 
disposed with Persian taste 
but they may owe something 
to the Chinese and more to Breughel. To the imaginative eye it may 
even appear that Nicholas Hillyard was amongst the influences that 
formed the portrait painters of Delhi. It is perhaps too easy to be 
fanciful about these works; they have a charm and a flavour which 
command attention and invite speculation; it is not often that one 


‘La drague: nuit, Rotterdam, 1908’, 


_ finds so happy a marriage between east and west. 


At the Adams Gallery and at the Redfern there is a marriage of 
cultures made in more familiar places and stimulating in another 


fashion. In the former gallery are works by Stanislawa de Karlowska; 


coming from Polands to Paris she met and married Robert Bevan 
(an artist who, like herself, is today unfairly neglected) and became 
a fully naturalised citizen of Camden Town. In her work the violets, 
greens, and yellows that prevailed so strongly between 1910 and 


~ 1920, the jagged, angular trees, the humdrum London streets, and the 


quiet interiors of the period are rendered with taste, skill, and a certain 
agreeable naivety. The interiors are, I think, her best paintings. She may 
be said to represent the domestic, the nursery wing of that movement 
in which her husband played so honourable a part. 

At the Redfern there are a number of works by M. Kremegne, a 
native of Vilna, who came to Paris in 1912 and has remained there ever 
since, quietly painting good pictures which have something of the colour 
but little of the nervous malaise of his compatriot, Soutine. His portraits, 
and i in particular oe Portrait de Femme ’ (No. 83), a solidly designed 


VIE ey ey QUENTIN BELL: . i ; 


by Maximilien Luce, from the exhibition at 
Wildenstein’s, Bond Street, London 


picture MARRS) in sad, harmonious colours, are his most a sccsettet pro- 


ductions. In other works and in particular in his larger figure composi- 


tions, he seems, as one may say, to wander round the canvas finding. 


excellent harmonies of colour and some felicities of drawing but not 
always that unity which is so impressive when one central figure has 


-engaged his full attention. M. Kremegne is a painter who deals in 


accent rather than in outline, and this is sometimes a fault in his work; 
it is not a fault that can be imputed to Mr: Bryan Kneale, a young and 
interesting painter whose pictures are also at the Redfern. Mr. Kneale is 
preoccupied by the disquieting angularities in which so many of our 


younger painters rejoice and which are admirably rendered in his 


* Crawfish’ (No. 16). He seeks sharp edges with sych assiduity that his 


of coloured. paper adroitly 


the most part, 
more or less unspecified 
unpleasantness the effect is 
rather depressing. But taken 
in isolation and with greater 


effective. Mr. 
young man to be watched 
with attention, above all by 
Mr. Kneale. ~. 

Maximilien Luce, whose 
work is showing at. Wilden- 
stein’s, was a most honour- 


good and a few very good 
pictures. He is the kind of 
painter who is too easily 
overlooked by 


ality. Preoccupied by Corot, 
by Seurat, and by the Im- 
pressionists, he painted well 
in a series of manners; his 


and his two purely impres- 
sionist studies of floodwater are excellent; in his ‘La drague: 


know of no comparable evocation of a great modern port by night. 
But the diversion of painting into new directions, in which he was 
unwilling to adventure, bd 

reflective art required and his brilliance declined. 


The show of paintings by Tristram Hillier at Arthur Tooth and Sons. 3 
is likely to prove popular, for Mr. Hillier has a very dexterous brush and 
renders with magically smooth exactitude every tiny detail of an apple, 
a branch, a glass, and painstaking work such as this is pleasing to a 
very large public. Let me hasten to add that I do not suspect Mr. 
‘Hillier of any unworthy desire to display his virtuosity; clearly he seeks 
a dramatic and formal unity which has nothing to do with mere 


pictorial trickery and, in his ‘ Blackmoor Vale ’, I think that he achieves 
it. But nothing is so difficult as to give life and unity to a painting 


which has been rendered with this kind of meticulous Dutch exactitude. 
A compelling linear rhythm and a nice management of colour are 


needed and these, it must be said, are not always to be found. 
Agnew’s are holding their autumn exhibition of old masters and hers 


to be brief, the visitor will be pleased by a Crome, a fine early Millais, BS 
a splendid Hubert Robert and a large Murillo of Christ and St. John in ; 
~ which the. ated is rendered with ker spews hina’ Cur Lord i Pe 


work has almost the quality 
cut and applied in a multi- 
plicity of flat, uniform sur-. 
faces. ‘Assembled in a small 


~ room and- representing, for. 
scenes of 


space they would be very 
Kneale is a 


able figure who painted some 


pointilliste ‘Notre Dame’ 


eprived him of the luminary that his eSSeRuahy. 


those who — 
place a premium upon origin- 
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Rotterdam’ he shows real power and great qualities of design. I 
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A iBigecapla? ie a pices, 
p Magnus. Murray. 28s. 
CAN APPRECIATE the aura of 


statesmen of the past he 
do 1elieus, pseudo-Bismarcks 
been, but, save perhaps Moses, one 
of no peal to ie People’ € 


he-ever ee for the peace the 
Stehte st reg: ‘True, he believed them morally 
: sound | aoe selfish. than thes Spuee Ten 


; Bi ceaciose Eitan Rlbig and he loaked on 
Pes eccecomuiy as designed tosap the virtues of the 
_ working classes. Yet no revivalist was ever fol- 
lowed and worshipped by the mass of ordinary 
_ men to the same degree, and in his old age many 
Saniide long journeys simply to see him in the 
flesh. In what lay this magnetic power? 


Sir Philip Magnus has written a most. inter-— 


esting’ biography, the first full-length study since 
~ Morley’s | careful, not wholly frank life. 
- under ‘the spell of the magician, he is 
d neither to defend nor to execrate. It 
is a thorough analysis of one who was as elusive 
as ‘Proteus. ‘Sir Philip shows how heavily the 
"evangelical up-bringing moulded Gladstone, and 
— with it, Eton and unreformed Oxford. Even in 
his old age, Gladstone sometimes felt that in 
- renouncing his early desire to enter the Church, 
he had possibly thwarted God’s purpose. One 


‘ . 


eee: 


dare scarcely speculate as to what would have - 
Reeneaed had he taken Orders. He was not of 


nl 


the fibre to remain a humble parish priest. Would 


- Victorian England have seen a modern Saint 


| Bernard or a Julius II? 

Sir Philip brings out the rmiuleinde of facets 
of this character: the man of tender conscience 
who worried prime ministers with offers of 
resignation; the expert parliamentarian ‘who 
_ deftly circumvented the opposition to abolition 
of purchase of army commissions by bringing 
in the Queen; the delightfully simple man dining 
- happily at The Club, or winning by his courtesy 
the hearts of tory All Souls; the voluble avenger 
of oppressed peoples, Bulgarians, Irish, Armen- 

dans; the naive and profoundly silly "Homeric 
scholar; the charming husband of a delightful 
re and the expert financier, whose mark lies 

. on every budget between 1853 and 1886, whether 


_ its nominal author was Gladstone, Northcote, or 


bs Saye Churchill. | 

Yet, apart from his financial wizardry, is he 
‘to be reckoned a great statesman? As early as 
A e was t of the coming Irish storm, 
he, ignored the menace for more than twenty 


er seriously probed it. Gladstone’s Irish 
2 gi was always ten years too late. By the 
_ time compensation for improvements was given 
o (870, Irish tenants’, says Professor W. L. 
_ Burn, ‘were more interested in the “three 
_ F's”. By the time he provided the “ three F’s” 
in 1880, their minds had turned to land-pur- 
ese The great weakness in the remedial legis- 
ation was that of timing’, Timing! The one 

[ ‘technique Gladstone prided himself on! 
foll the Reform Act of 1884 which 
1ell’s hands, and then came the 

ee? for ‘Home Rule, which 


ie 4, 


h the old Liberals surrounded — 


and unwise, even ungenerous. 
exception of Granville and Morley, he accepted 


Not 


years and when he faced the problem he had 


capricious. Nis more than H. w. v. Temperley 


is Sir Philip able to say whether it was the out- — 


raged financier or the upholder of order who was 
_responsible for the occupation. 

His choice of cabinet colleagues was often 
unhappy, and his handling of them tyrannous. 
His treatment of Chamberlain was insensitive 
Indeed, with the 


rather than welcomed his colleagues and gave 
them little confidence. His confidence was given 
to his conscience alone, and too often that tor- 
tuous Sybil misled him. 

The fact, as his biographer brings out with 
sympathy but. unyielding objectivity, is that 
Gladstone lived on a different plane from com- 
mon men. His ‘ends did not differ materially 
from those of his opponents, but his concen- 
trated self-absorption and inflexible adherence 
to an exalted conception of politics as an aspect 
of moral and religious truth made it hard for 
him to adjust his means to his ends’. To 
ordinary run-of-the-mill politicians, his mind 
was often unintelligible: on occasion they 
believed him half-crazed. And indeed that mix- 
ture of profundity with ingenuousness and some- 
times downright silliness justified them. It is 
hard to comprehend a major prophet, and a 
major prophet he certainly was, built on a heroic 
scale (how many members of the present House 
could at the age of sixty-five walk thirty miles 
over hills?), and endowed with heroic qualities. 
One must look less at the achievements and 


failures than at his message. ‘He dedicated his 


life to the task of teaching men and nations to 
govern themselves by schooling their passions, 
and thereby to realise on earth the spirit of the 
Christian ethic’. It may well be that the lesson 


was not wholly lost. 


At the End of the Day 
By Viscount Maugham. 


‘Heinemann. 30s. 

Lord Maugham, in offering us the memoirs and 
reflections of a long life, has in reality written 
three different books. Though they appear be- 
tween the same covers and, more than that, are 
mixed together somewhat haphazardly between 
chapters and sections of chapters, there is no 
obvious connection between his personal 
reminiscences, his account of the political and 
social changes that have occurred in his life- 
time, and the pages he devotes to some of the 
controversial public issues of those years. 

This defect would matter less if Lord 
Maugham’s writing in the different fields were 
of equal interest and merit. Unfortunately, the 
record of the development of the last eighty 
years largely consists, for the years of péace, of 
a random selection of the more prominent facts 
and, for the two world wars, of a summary of 


the ‘better-known standard works; and it is not 


enlivened by the author’s indulgence in the 
obvious. ‘ Queen Victoria died. She had reigned 
for sixty-four years. . . . She was succeeded by 
her son that excellent ‘king, Edward VII, who 
was to reign for nine years... ’. ‘ The official 
seat of the League of Nations was Geneva’. 
Such statements are all too frequent. Nor are 
the controversial pages, chief among which are 
those attacking Lloyd George’s conduct of the 
first world war and defending Chamberlains’ 
Munich settlement, of much greater interest and 
value. Though necessarily more sustained and 
analytical, it cannot be said that they add any- 
thing to what has already been published (by 
Lord Maugham among others). They do not 


read so well as to justify the retreading of such 


over-worked ground. There is a marked con 
between these two parts of the work and 
third, the author’s comments and reflections or 
his own experiences. 

Whether they are dealing with his boyhood 


in Paris in the eighteen-sixties and "seventies, 
with his recollections of Cambridge in the 


eighteen-eighties, with his career at the Bar and 
as a judge or with the few months in which he 
was Lord Chancellor and a member of the 


Cabinet, Lord Maugham’s personal memoirs are 


always charming and well written. They have, 
besides, far more than a purely personal interest. 
But they are all too short. No doubt this is 
largely for the good reason that, in his eighty- 
eighth year, as the other parts of the book bear 
witness, he still maintains a close interest in 


_ recent history and public affairs, an interest 
sustained enough for him to have compiled, as 


he mentions in passing, a biography of Hitler. 
But it is still permissible to wish that we had 
been given less of these, seen and thought about 


from the outside, as by so many, and more of 


what Lord Maugham alone could have told us. 


Science and Civilisation in China. Vol. I. 
By Joseph Needham. 
Cambridge. 52s. 6d. 

It is not difficult to point to aspects of the 


civilisation of China that have not received the — 


attention they deserve in the west, but there are 
few so important and at the same time so 


neglected by both native and foreign scholars 


as science. A few sinologists have investigated 
Chinese astronomy or mathematics’ or tech- 
nology, but on the whole, as is only to be 
expected, scientists have not known Chinese and 
sinologists have been mainly interested in Jan- 
guage or philosophy or art or literature or 


history. At the same time Chinese scientists 


have been so busy learning modern western 


methods and knowledge that they have neglected 


the roots of science in their own past. We must 
be the more thankful, therefore, that Dr. Need- 
ham has turned from his biochemical specialisa- 
tion to the immense task of learning Chinese, 
of gathering together the elusive and scattered 
material on this vast subject and of composing 
it into a multi-volumed book. 

It must not be thought that its importance 
lies simply in filling out for the sake of com- 
pleteness a neglected corner of the house of 
knowledge having no particular connection with 
the rest of the structure. As Dr. Needham 
implies in his title, civilisation in China has been 
intimately connected with science. The Chinese 
have always been an intensely down-to-earth 
and practical people—the popular opposition of 
the ‘spiritual east’ to the ‘ materialistic west’ 
is absurd if applied to them. Science is of course 
to be interpreted broadly to signify man’s in- 
creasing knowledge and control of nature, as 
is made clear in the Chinese title which the 
book also bears, ‘A history of Chinese science 
and technology’. Modern science, standing on 
the twin pillars of controlled experiment and 
abstract mathematical analysis is a unique 
product of western Europe since the sixteenth 
century, but it was possible only because of the 
foundations that past centuries had prepared for 
it. To this, it is Dr. Needham’s contention, the 
contribution of Chinese observation and in- 
ventive genius was not small. He has drawn up 
a long list of inventions, evidence for which can 
be found in China at an earlier date than any- 
where else. 

Of course the mere demonstration of priority 
in some technical advance does not in itself 
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THE ENGLISH WINDMILL 
Rex Wailes 


With lively anecdote the author disstsaes. different types 
of mills, how they work and the men who operate them. 


Drawings by Vincent Lines, 32 pages of plates, 35s. net 
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The Anatomy of Prose 
MARJORIE BOULTON 


Elementary criteria for the judgment and appreciation 
of English prose. “The numerous examples from 
Malory and Milton to Woolf and Hemingway are skil- 
fully chosen and persuasively analyzed.” —Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. 10s. 6d. net 


Crime and the Services 


JOHN SPENCER 


“Tt could be written only by a scholar thoroughly 
conversant not only with criminological literature and 
penological practice but also with the realities of Service 
life.’-—Hermann Mannheim. International Library of 
Sociology. 28s. net 


English Pronounced 
C. WHITAKER-WILSON~ 


A standard guide to the pronunciation of words in 
common use, “A useful book; and, what is more, 
because of its very dogmatism it is entertaining.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. Ss. net 
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- HODDER & STOUGHTON in the City of London 


Rediscovery of 
The Bible 
WILLIAM NEIL 


‘Dr. Neil seems to me to have done a difficult thing. He has 
written a book which is both scholarly and popular. He has 
answered two questions which must be in the mind of every 
intelligent person who has any concern for religion: what is 
the net result Of the critical study of the Bible, and what is the 
value of the Bible for us today? He has also answered a prac- 
tical question — How shall I read the Bible? Much Bible 
reading fails to be as rewarding as it ought to be because of 
the lack of.a guide. Here it is—stating plainly what is known 
of the diverse books of Scripture and at the same time drawing 
attention to the turning-points of the momentous story of the 
unfolding of the revelation which the Bible contains. We may 
welcome a book which helps to extend the scope of true 
religion and sound learning.” 

W. R. Matthews (Dean of St. Paul’s) 


Published at 12/6 net by 


2 Rush Reprints ! 


(Bookseller’s Choice, Book of the 
Week, Smith’s Trade News). 
How the author, groomed by 
M.I.5, impersonated Field- 
Marshal Montgomery and 
hoodwinked Hitler’s Generals. 


I Was Monty’s Double 
by M. E. CLIFTON JAMES, 


THE WORLD'S REVOLUTION OF THE 
GREATEST LONELY 
BOOKSHOP P. J. BOUMAN ' 
In his study of the world history of the last fifty years, the 
ES author has made Man the nucleus of history; Man in his 
ee ee suffering and loneliness ever striving after greater technical 
achievements and personal freedom, but in his very success, 
oi} wae nes -becoming steadily more isolated and trapped in the evolu- 
of eo Weaitn a nce 4: path tion of history. To illustrate his point the author uses the 
a bos Hosta: 3. pie Sauber! filmic technique of highlighting focal points in the march of 
Slotk df. “over thew! sinillion events. 8 x 5 inches 452 pages 17s 6d 
volumes. 
Foyles have departments for : | 
Gramophone Records, Stationery, ‘ T H E S C A R L E T 
Musie, Handicraft Tools and Autumn C I T Y - 
Materials,Magazine Subscriplions. P 2 . 
ublications 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 
Members BUY best-selling Fiction 
(published at 10/6, 12/6 and more) 

for ONLY 3/6. 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps. 
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“One of the greatest hoax stories 
of the war. Be acd News. 
2nd Imp. Illus.- 


Relax and Live by JOSEPH A. 
KENNEDY (Serialised in the 
“Daily Mail’’). “ Contains much 
helpful advice to people who just 
cannot relax, and who as a result 
sufferfrom nervoustroubles, head- 
aches, insomnia, and so on.”— 
Manchester Evening News. 
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book about the art of “getting 


along” with other people—a 


the problems of everyday living. 
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scientific yet popular approach to | 


has never pee so com- 
the outside world as is 
Gee ee. Shae Loree 


i 


ars of the fiviteatien of that fifth 
er of the Bs amid race as lives on the | 


fice seit new eyes ue to see fae 
umanistic side but also its relation to 
- nature—too often neglected or looked upon 
erely as aesthetic or mystical. Students of 
inese history and economics will look forward 
) the mass of detailed information that will be 
made available to them. Philosophers will 
eagerly await the second volume in which we. 
‘are promised a discussion of the philosophical — 
_ background of Chinese science. Such articles as 
_ the author has already published on this subject 
2 _ show that we may expect new insights and 
_ generalisations which, as they come from a fresh 
! standpoint, are bound to be stimulating even if 
nee or all of | ‘them are ultimately rejected by 
criticism. 2 
Rie’ SD reRenT volume, consisting mostly of 
_ general historical and other introductory matter, 
is perhaps less original and more dependent on» 
secondary material than will be subsequent 
volumes. The author has read very widely and, 
as his list of acknowledgements show, has con- 
sulted experts on all aspects of his work, but 
inevitably he has occasionally trusted an un- 
_ reliable source or made blunders which a pedant 
might cavil at. But the heroic magnitude of his 
enterprise makes such minor flaws seem very 


insignificant. 


A ‘History of Political Thought in the 
English Revolution 
By Perez Zagorin. | 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 15s. 


At first glimpse the reviewer might be misled 
into exclaiming: ‘What! another book on the 
Levellers! ? However Dr. Zagorin, who is an. 
_ American ‘researchér, is more ambitious than 

- this, for his book comprises studies of all the 


7 ic Perhaps thinkers is too strong a word, 
for some of these writers evidently did not think 
felt. And to many students, for whom the 


perennial fascination, they are of most im- 
tance as representing the grievances and 
a class—a lower class in terms of 
hich had hitherto been virtually 
te in English history. 

er, after the Levellers and other Com- 
th theorists have beent disposed of, the 


thought a two major figures, Thorat’ 
s and James Harrington. He has taken 
ouble to read ri Neder they wrote and 


to tube: in ftegard to 
bbes” peevayas critics 


_ plete; 


Apollinaire — 


tical thinkers writing during the Inter- 


m any better than 


‘ thought that 
reason, not fear, impels men to create a Com- 


~monwealth; but an equally tenable. view is pre- 
Siena a the opposite. < 
‘Dr. Zagorin does not draw any Yeonahixiony 


from his study of political thought in this 
period. He does not tell us why the Levellers 


: disappeared, how far the influence of Harrington 
stretched, or whether Hobbes’ argument had any 


real influence on his contemporaries. Political 
philosophy may be considered in two different 


‘ways: either it may be related to the history of 


political theory in general or it may be related 
to the political history of the country in which 
it has been propounded. Dr. Zagorin does not 


~ tackle the former task and one is not convinced 


that his knowledge of British political history is 
sufficiently far-reaching to enable him to do the 
second. Thus his book is a compilation hanging 
in a vacuum. Even as a compilation it is incom- 
his depreciation of Milton and his 
omission of Hugh Peter (to whose writings 


another American historian has recently drawn 


attention) are notable. The trouble is, like other 


previous writers on this subject in the United 


States, Russia, and elsewhere, the author has 
seized on what appears to be a revolutionary 
political phenomenon without placing it ade- 
quately in its historical setting. 


- 


By Marcel Adéma. Heinemann. 18s. 
In France within the last decade the reputation 
of Guillaume Apollinaire has steadily increased 
until he is now generally accepted as one of 
the leading poets of modern times, the link 
between the Symbolism of the dying nineteenth 
century and the diverse modern experiments 
which began with Cubism and Surrealism. To 
him, Breton, Aragon, Eluard, and Cocteau, 
amongst others, have owed their allegiance, and 
have acknowledged him not only as a great poet 
but also as a pointer towards future discoveries. 
He has undoubtedly influenced the course of 
modern French poetry to a great extent, and it 
is he who best crystallises the spirit of the dawn- 
ing century. But it is finally not so much for 
his daring experiments, his constant search for 
new domains of poetry, that he is so widely 
known and loved. He it is, above all other poets 
of his time, who goes straight to the heart of 
the people with those simple, touching songs 
which translate the most universal of joys and 
sorrows. Although born a foreigner, he stems 
in direct line from that great tradition of French 
lyrical poets which runs from Villon and Ron- 
sard to de Nerval and Verlaine. Poetry was his 
most natural expression: it welled up in him at 
every moment: it was his very mode of being, 
his one inevitable means of perceiving and ex- 
periencing life. Small wonder then that a poem 
like ‘Le Pont Mirabeau’ has been made into a 
charming popular song, or ‘La Chanson du 
Mal-Aimé’ into an oratorio, while at the other 
end of the scale, he has, within the past year, 
received the academic consecration of inclusion 
in the syllabus of the Sorbonne. 

Until recently, however, one of the Pasmcies 
to a just evaluation of his poetry had been the 
air of mystery and sometimes scandalous legend 
which surrounded his life; and to which Apolli- 
naire himself, with his constant love of 
mystification, had willingly contributed. Thus 


it was that-when M. Marcel Adéma published 


his authoritative biography, Guillaume Apolli- 
naire le Mal-Aimé, in 1952 (which now appears 
in English under the title Apollinaire), he did 
a great service to Apollinairian studies. He is a 
' mine of information about the poet, and has 


_*Lawd’, Dr. Fisher maintains, meant 


den Of Ape ae a fath * 


divulged’) in 1949, in tracking down Annie — A 


Playden, the English girl who, inspires ‘ 


light on Apollinaire’ s dapliest Dovertyantn 
years in Paris. Consequently this biography i 


the first to be in any way complete and reliable, — 
and it should be of interest to English readers 
who have never had more than extremely in- 
complete and often inaccurate accounts of his 
life. Monsieur Adéma has not only reproduced © 
and appraised accurately all the hitherto scat-. 


tered anecdotes, but he has also included some 


interesting unpublished and little-known docu- 


ments, including several slight poems and many 


letters of Apollinaire to his friends. Some of 


these add to a knowledge of his personality, and 
occasionally of his poetic aims: 


of early poems. , 

But M. Adéma himself acknowledges that 
he is no literary critic. He does make some 
attempt to portray the complexity and subtlety 
of an infinitely diverse personality, but to the 
English reader with little other knowledge of the 
poet, this can be merely the factual background. 


It is a comscientious work, an indispensable _ 


source of documentation, but in it there is no 
question of any literary evaluation: from it 
alone one would scarcely acquire any knowledge 
of Apollinaire’s true worth as a poet. 


Unfortunately, too, the literal and awkward 


translation sometimes makes nonsense of the 
poet’s words and appears to show little under- 
standing of the subject. 


Negro Slave Songs in the United States 

By Miles Mark Fisher. Oxford. 32s. 
Why are ‘spirituals’ so popular in England? 
We may hazard-two guesses. In the first place, 
they are strongly rhythmic, tuneful and, for the 
most part, melancholy or yearning, and the 
western white man, particularly the Anglo- 
Saxon, dearly loves a melancholy tune—as may 
be seen from his predilection for the Hibernian 
wail and the Gaelic lament as well as the Negro 
spiritual. In the second place, the popular spiri- 
tuals have a faintly religious air without being 
actually hymns. So, when the Palm Court 


baritone pours forth ‘ Deep River’ or the massed’ 


ladies’ choir renders ‘Roll, Jordan, roll’, the 


listener can feel in an easy, effortless way a kind © 


of spiritual well-being without any obligations. 

But although, moved by the powerful music 
of the spiritual, we may have touching thoughts 
about the naive sincerity of black Christians, the 
facts, according to Dr. Fisher, reveal a rather 
different picture. He points out that, besides 
being tuneful songs and in spite of their re- 
vivalists’ vocabulary, the spirituals had a very 
personal and practical significance for the 
Negroes who composed and sang them. In Africa, 
song was their only method of appraising con- 
temporary happenings, preserving the story of 
the past, and commenting on everyday events. 
And so it was in America. When the Negro sang 
of ‘heaven’ he had in mind somewhere much 
more earthly than the land above the sky. He had 
Africa in mind and, after the American Coloni- 
sation Society went to work, Liberia. Moreover, 
* master’ 
and not God. In a well-documented—indeed, 
sometimes over-documented series of accounts— 


Dr. Fisher takes significant and well-known 


spirituals, traces them to their source and 
explains their references, For example, ‘ Deep 
River’ was composed by a slave at a Quaker 


settlement of that name in North Carolina, and - 


in particular 
the correspondence bétween Apollinaire and 
Linda here published. gives a clear picture of 
an affair hitherto only divined through a series _ 
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rE had ‘set ee vast novels in limited 


block of flats, a coal-mine, a food- 
the Jush pare < of Paradise or the bed- 


i are" me, Sete Tittle people moved 
scattering the seed or leading a. heated 
d there was a country of hillsides and 


ilyptic battle was fought. In La Terre and 


rst time, to emerge from the crushing scrum of 
and look down upon it and outwards: he 
Ss come up for air. 
he evil is still there, more monstrous indeed 
than ever. The countryside swarms with ver- 
min: the sowers with their sacred gesture, the 
_ farmers, the local nobleman, the idiot, the goose- 
girl, all carry within them their appalling 
bundle of ‘impassioned vices. As we draw near 
the: > toiling figure of Buteau, tiny at the end of 
the next field, he grows to a colossus of rock- 
dike malice and greed, and seems to tower over 
the podgy little writer, with weak eyes and pince- 
mez, who has created “him. The peasant Fouan, 


too ‘old to work, has divided his land among 


 his_ three ‘children—his daughter, the proud, 
Hs -mean Fanny, Buteau himself, and Hyacinthe, a 
comic drunkard, poacher and scoundrel, who 


‘because of a merely facial resemblance is nick- 


_ named Jesus Christ. Cheated, starved and tor- 
_ mented, the old man is passed from one to 
another, a rustic Lear, and dies murdered and 
burned by Buteau. 
-. And yet, from several quarters, a sense of 
_ reconciliation seems to approach the enraged 


- novelist. It is as if, on the obverse of the black - 


cloud d of human abjection and egotism, he had 

. glimpsed eternal love and beauty, and the sun of 
Pi Life Force. He has been impelled to create 
two good characters, the ex-soldier Jean 
‘Macquart and his beloved, the gentle, unstained 

_ Francoise. There are idyllic country scenes—the 
_ sheep-shearing, the hay-making, the notorious 
but t beautiful mating of the bull. There are 


wt 
re EXO 
“ie 


eee in the manner» of his: friends the 


Ems scene is only a cea miles sath of Proust’s 
bye that-one of the church-spires that prick 


of seeste eiinite at cares When 


We 


cal We . 
Jp es earth remains, immortal, the earth 
2 we love . to do siege for her. She 


a New Novels 


“places, 1 the filthy central well of a spruce 


s where, under a last blazing sun, an 


’ébacle Zola seems to breathe freely for the 


juisite landscapes, ; all identical except that they. 


furthest horizon of his wicked Beauce must - 


‘ 


Earth. By Emile Zola. Elek. 15s. 


| The Flint Anchor. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 
etsy er Lord of the Flies. By William Golding. Faber. 12s. 6d. - 


_ After La Débacle the Stead river of Zola’s 
power hurtled over the Niagara of the Franco- 
Prussian War into the abyss of the Second 


Republic. The Rougon-Macquart family tree, 
poisoned by greed and lust from the very acorn, » 


put out its last drying branches and died, just 


_as he had set out to prove it would. During the 


first half of the long summer of peace which 


closed the nineteenth century he had written 


out the resentments of his youth; and his hatred 
of the corrupt Second Empire and its hollow 
idol, Napoleon III, was in turn fired and fuelled 
by the still earlier anguish and anger of child- 


hood, which was the true, unconscious source of 


his novels. But after he reached, in 1892, the 
catastrophe of 1870 which had justified and 
avenged him, his anger was extinguished. He 


wrote bad novels about the holiness of work, 


the goodness and brotherhood of mankind, and 


-in the Dreyfus Case he fought—it is the last 
‘heroic heresy of an exhausted artist—for justice 
on earth. Then there came a night of early | 


cold, and closed windows, and a charcoal stove; 
and Zola died, suffocated by the twice-burnied 


embers of his genius. 


The present English version of La Terre is 
preceded by an excellent introduction by Mr. 
Angus Wilson. Mr. Wilson, it will be remem- 
bered, has also written the best of all books on 
Zola, a critique which explains him without 
explaining him away, and has done much to 
restore him to his true position as one of the 
giants among nineteenth-century novelists. Mrs. 
Ann Lindsay has made a sensitive, intelligent 


translation; and one hopes it may be followed by - 


another of La Débdcle. La Débdcle is the greatest 
of all war novels next to War and Peace, and it 
is perhaps, even more than La Terre, Zola’s 
masterpiece. . 

Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner is, in my 
belief, one of our three or four most distin- 
guished living women novelists; and as an 
artist of the historical novel there is surely no 
writer today, man or woman, to be placed 
beside her. But it is very Possible that she is a 
historical novelist only by accident, except in 
the sense that an artist’s accidents are always 
necéssities. The Corner that,Held Them was 
not, primarily, about the thirteenth century, but 
about the-stresses and foibles, the serenity and 
decline, of an isolated community of women: 
the theme-necessitated that they should be nuns, 
and that the nuns should be marooned in the 
thirteenth century. Other historical novelists 
choose a time and-look for a subject—hence 
their artistic failure. She alone, one feels, chooses 
a subject and looks for a time appropriate to it. 
The Flint Anchor is a study in hypocrisy, not 
the profit-making, conscious evil of Tartuffe, but 
the hypocrisy which comes almost inevitably, 
alas, of having a conscience. It is a vice which 
persuades a man that he is better than he is, 
links the highest principles to his basest wishes, 
wars unsuccessfully with his hidden fear (which 
itself has created) that he is really the wickedest 
of men, and devastates his soul. For such a 
theme there is certainly only one appropriate 
place and time, namely, the Norfolk village of 
Loseby in the Victorian era. 


into a Bacharoue: jargon which i is responsible for 


A ‘much to fascina 
Ho conk of the United Si ites an 
pecans muc to confound him. f 


It is a melancholy tale: there are no sym- 


pathetic characters in it, no Aunt Lolly, no 
Mr. Fortune. There are only pitiable ones, John 
_ Barnard, ‘ 
had done his best for his family, and spread 


a man who had meant no harm, who 


around him a desert of mendacity and dis- 


comfort ’—‘ Is your father still playing at Giant — 


Despair?’ asks his son’s friend—and Thomas. 
Thomas Kettle is wrongfully suspected, on 
three momentous occasions, of whoring, of 
seducing Mary Barnard, and of having relations 
with a Norfolk fisherman similar to those of 
Fitzgerald with his ‘Posh’. His misfortunes 
are all the more sad because they are farcical:; 
Thomas is mere thistledown in the winter wind 
of the hypocrites. 

Today, when society has ceased to be patri- 
archal, and it is not infrequently the wives and 
children who devour the fathers, the events of 
The Flint Anchor could no longer occur. But 
we cultivate other forms of hypocrisy, Miss 
Warner might say, and we are still immersed in 
time and its contradictions. There is no such 


thing as the present, there is only the future 


hastening into the past; there are no such things 
as past and future, for the present is always 
everywhere. The paradox of Zeno of Elea is the 
tragedy of western man: swift Achilles can 
never catch the slow tortoise of happiness and 
virtue; and the ironical and compassionate 
novels of Miss Warner echo Valéry’s cry in 
Le Cimetiére Marin— Zeno! Cruel Zeno! 
Zeno of Elea! ” 

Mr. Golding has written a powerful first novel 
about a horde of small boys—none is older 
than twelve—who are cast away on an un- 
inhabited Pacific island during an atomic war. 
At first it is a delightful adventure: ‘ Treasure 
Island, Swallows and Amazons, wacko, wizard, 
smashing’, they cry. But they are too young; 
they have not reached the age at which fear 
of parents and teachers is replaced by a self- 
supporting conscience; they are frightened Ids 
in torn shorts. Ralph and Jack, the two leaders, 
quarrel with an antagonism which is partly one 
of class, partly the intellectual difference between 
planning and action, law and power. Ralph 
wants to light signal-fires for the future (‘ we 
want more rules’), Jack prefers to hunt pigs 
in the present (‘there was lashings of blood, 
you should have seen it! ’). Jack’s tribe paint 
their faces for camouflage when hunting, and 
leave the heads of their kill for a mysterious 
beast which their own fears have invented. But 
the practical origin of these acts is gradually 
forgotten: the face-painting becomes a rite, the 
leaving of pigs’ heads a sacrifice to a hideous 
unknown god. They murder their enemies. The 
whole structure of a savage society is built up 
before our eyes; but it is also a horrible parody 
of a civilised society in a period of danger and 
anarchy. Mr. Golding’s future work will be 
worth watching for; he has felt the purpose 
of his novel deeply, and writes with style and 
authority. It is 4 significant irony that the names 
of his two fiends with dirty faces, Ralph and 
Jack, are also those of the godlike heroes of 
Ballantyne’s The Coral Island. 

GerorGE D. PAINTER 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C.- programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Brickbats and Bouquets 


WHEN AT THE BEGINNING of our soi-disant 
summer, B.B.C. television started its present 
news bulletin and newsreel, The Times said that 
‘the experiment touches the foundations of 
responsible broadcasting’. Visually, as yet, the 


service too seldom touches the foundations of 
responsible news. We viewers are required to be 


As seen by the viewer: 


to the Emperor 


Richmond Dog Show on October 16: p 
champion Bedlington terrier 


content with headlines superimposed on not 
always explicitly meaningful ‘stills’, supple- 
mented by newsreel films of happenings that are 
often trivial and recorded, it would seem, as 
pictorial expedients rather than for~ intrinsic 
news value. Aware of the problems, one is still 
left with a sufficient margin of justification for 
asking: Is the B.B.C. television news service as 
good as it ought to be? The answer given here 
‘allows for every shade of defensive opinion. It 
is: No! 

The B.B.C. news division, lush with resources 


and prestige, rarely demonstrates on television , 


even the authority it undoubtedly possesses. Its 
interviewers, for example, are apt to behave like 
footmen in the presence of public personages. 
As for the sharp-edged awareness which marks 
American television news, at its worst as well 
as at its best, it does not exist. That ‘London 
Doctor Charged’ was of vital, compelling 
interest to ‘the great conglomerations served by 
the masts at Sutton Coldfield, Holme Moss, and 
beyond, could be disputed. Neither was the item 
about the London family’s move to Swindon, 
complete with cat, momentous news for the 
nation. 

If it is the business of a critic to criticise 
and not his duty to be thankful, as Bagehot said, 
I will evoke the proposition that television is a 


the State Visit of the Emperor of Ethiopia on 
October 14: Her Majesty the Queen greeting His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie at Victoria Station; and (right) Sir Winston Churchill being presented 


a champion poodle; and (right) a 


medium of aac not an art form, and 
not therefore subject to any such critical canon. 
I was highly appreciative of the opportunity 
given us to see the thrilling finish of the race 
between the Russian world champion, Kutz, and 
Chris Chataway, for whose fate we had all 
trembled right up to the last few seconds. It 
was remarkably exhilarating television, showing 
conclusively again the power of Mr. de Lot- 
biniére’s outside broadcast units to win friends 
and influence people at a rate far exceeding 
that of any other type of programme. Thanks 
to camera vigilance 
which enabled us to 
see every nuance of the 
event, including those 
alarming piston spurts 
of the Russian-as he 
tried to shake Chat- 
away off, people were 
heard talking the next 
day as if it had been a 
new experience in their 
lives. That is not a 
feeling often stirred up 
by studio producers. It 
gives strength to the 
belief that a time will 
come when television 
will finally admit that 
its prime function is to 
touch life as:it is being 
lived and ‘to give us 
the first-hand experi- 
ence and not mere- 
tricious substitutes for 
it. With a nervous 
glance in the direction 
of Philip Hope-Wal- 
lace, I will slip in here 
the hope that it will at 
the same time decide 
to have no more to do 
with such  cheap- 
scented rubbish as 
‘Rebecca’ and that, 
above all, it will put a higher value on beauty 
as the boat of creativeness. 

After the fever-heat excitement at the White 
City, which made the-total of our defeats there 
by the more highly organised’ and:»more pro- 
fessionally trained corps of athletes. from 
Moscow. seem: less° depressing: than it otherwise 
would have been, the amateur boxing from 
Cardiff can hardly-have-roused great enthusiasm 
among viewers. The pictures were often excep- 
tionally clear, failing us only in one particular. 
‘Here is Jimmy Wilde’,) said the commentator 
but all’ we saw was the back of the great little 
man’s neck. Jack Petersen’s chats between the 
rounds were a change from the breathless fervour 
of some ringside spokesmen. 

We had another engagement with the outside 
broadcast cameras at Victoria Station, London, 
last Thursday, for the arrival of the Emperor of 
Ethiopia. For once they did not give their cus- 
tomary high standard of performance in that 
line of spectacle. Having somewhat perfunctorily 
shown us the parading notables and the formal 
greetings, they wandered off in a ruminative 
mood to dwell on a flag, on a window with 
shadowy figures behind it, and on a decorative 
emblem, creating an impatience which was not 
satisfied by a final shot of the departing pro- 
cession. 


Photographs: fohn Cura 


Post-prandial giggling marked the opening of 
the new. session of ‘Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral? ’. The chairman, Glyn Daniel, ex- 
plained that he and Sir Mortimer Wheeler had 
just come from a banquet, a confession which 
put. those two learned servitors of the antique 
werld on a footing of equality and fraternity 
with the less erudite 5,000,000 viewers (the 
chairman’s estimate). Completing the panel were 
Professor Johannes Brgndsted, of the Danish 
National Museum, and Professor Thomas 
Bodkin, of Birmingham, welcomed back no 
doubt by viewers everywhere for his monocled 
urbanity and lightly borne knowledge of -many 
aesthetic matters. The objects put up for identi- 
fication by shapely anonymous hands suggested 
that a somewhat begrudging spirit was at work 
in the Norwich Museum, whence they came. 
They were not as interesting as many we have 
seen in this most adult of panel games. 

The Labour Party’s television rejoinder to 
the telerecordings of the Conservative Party 
Conference at Blackpool came to us from Wal- 
thamstow, where the Leader of the Opposition 
replied to a series of routine questions to which 
most of us already knew the answers. But, as 
we know from ‘In the News’, moderation and 
lucidity are not the commonest political virtues 
and Mr. Attlee demonstrated both with possibly 
telling effect. 

REGINALD PouND 
~~, 
DRAMA Sf Sab 
Infinite Variety 
‘WHAT FUN’, we Shall be saying in the future, 
“the old incongruity of B.B.C. single-programme 
television used to be. What fun’, we shall tell 
our grandchildren, ‘it was that you never knew 


what was coming next. Just when we were all 
settled to watch a lot of spectacled Geordies 
doing a barn dance, word would come through, 
Mary Malcolm would give deprecatory smiles, 
and an ancient gangster film or a close-up of a 


Gioconda de Vito in the third of the ‘ International 
Celebrity Recitals’, on October 13 
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“Ninety Sail’ on October 17, with (left to right) Mervyn Johns as Samuel 
Pepys, Reginald Tate as King Charles II, and Peter Copley as James, Duke 


of York 


potter throwing a pot would emerge instead! 
Sometimes’, we shall explain, ‘this variety 
would be involuntary, like the appearing of scene 
shifters in cap and dungarees into the Nile 
behind Cleopatra’s barge. But sometimes, of 
course, the jig-saw, what-ever-next effect was 
deliberately contrived ’. 

Thus, Gioconda de Vito. After the wild ex- 
citement of Mr. Chataway’s win and before 
the bloody noses of Wales v. R.A:F. from 
Cardiff, what nicer, one imagines a kindly 
planner saying, than Miss de Vito? Throw a lyre 
on the screen in advance, or they’ll think she’s 
going to tame animals or tear up telephone 
books, and give, in writing, the names of the 
works she is about to play, so that we shan’t have 
too many letters of the kind which begin, ‘ Dear 
Sir, A lady played a tune on Tuesday, could 
you say what it was?’ And all will be well. 

And so it was. This stately violinist with her 
superb Italianate style did indeed come as a 
Piquant contrast. Talk of 
entertaining angels unawares. 
It was like being visited by 
the Sibyl of Michelangelo 
just when mum-in-law had 
been expected. Gorgeous 
sounds swamped the radio 
from down the road. One felt, 
like the tenor in ‘ Norma’, the 
need to cry out ‘Sublime 
Donna!’ (And one was also 
grateful to Mr. Lush for keep- 
ing unobtrusively in the back- 
ground and to Miss Patrica 
Foy who refrained from jig- 
ging the cameras round and 
about this visitant whose won- 
derful hands we could see 
without recourse to close-ups. 
Miss Foy’s part, indeed, might 
be called ‘ entertaining angles, 
unawares’.) And then, her 
bow falling to her side, the 
great artist bowed herself, so 
to say, out, letting fall four 
words, ‘Buona Notte, Good 
Night’ .. . and in a few 
seconds our ears caught up 
the sound of leathern gloves 
on marmaladed nostrils, 
Strange, is it not, that a mere 
violin recital, of all things, 
should. seem to justify the 
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whole notion of tele- 
vision? But I must 
speak as I find; and so 
it did, for me. 

Dramatic high-lights 
of the week have in- 
cluded Eric Fawcett’s 
handling of the camera 
eye in ‘ The Concert’. 
This original radio 
play might have 
seemed a play doomed 
to lose its point entirely 
by being seen. But 
Duncan Ross’ adapta- 
tion had hit on the 
gimmick of using the 
camera as the narrator’s 
eyes as has been done 
before in certain films, 
Robert Montgomery’s 
“The Lady in the 
Lake’, for instance. 
The trick is one which 
would quickly - stale, 
but we have not had 
it over-worked on tele- 
vision and it made 
possible a final punch 
line when ~ viewers 
actually saw the face through whose eye sockets 
they had- been watching for an hour: highly 
effective and whatever is the television equiva- 
lent of the coup de théatre. 

W. P. Lipscomb’s ‘ Ninety Sail’ took us. back 
to 1670 and all that. An adjective which applies 
to all such semi-historical pieces, to wit ‘ pepysi- 
fied’, is wholly appropriate here for it concerns 
Mr. Pepys’ saving of the Navy against wicked 
Shaftesbury and Titus Oates, and to the delight 
of the Merry Monarch and Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury whom one quite expected to turn out to 
be Miss Anna Neagle but who showed up very 
happily as Miss Daphne Anderson instead. The 
difficulty in this kind of play when brought to 
the screen is that we have got so close to the 
histerical personages that we see they are not 
the persons we know from portraits but actors 
made up to resemble them. What is needed is 
that little glow of make believe which some actors 
and not others can light at our first encounter. 


‘Roses for the Queen’ in ‘ Children’s Television’ on October 14, with (left to right) Peter 
Davey as Captain Francis Drake, Christopher Langley as Dominic Lacey, Peter Macarte 
as Don Luis d’Alvarez, John Boddington as Lord Burghley, and Beatrice Kane as 
Queen Elizabeth I 
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This cast was peculiarly rich in players thus 
gifted: Miss Anderson for one, and Reginald 
Tate’ for another. Once started with them, one 
was led along without protest, presently meet- 
ing Mr. Pepys, about whom most of us have 
the clearest mental pictures. But there again we 
accepted, forgetting that it was only a few hours 
since we had seen the same good actor, Mervyn 
Johns, trotting about Verona as Friar Laurence 
in a film of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ by some old 
playwright whose name isn’t mentioned. Henry 
Oscar, Peter Copley, Colin Douglas were others 
who earned belief. I suppose the full-bottomed 
wig is a helping factor, too. 

The children, also, have had their littler dose 
of historical drama this week:* David Scott 
Daniell’s agreeable ‘ Roses for the Queen’. The 
queen was the first Elizabeth and here it was 
such people as Drake and Burghley who were 
duly and successfully impersonated. 

It used to be said: happy was the nation 
which had no history but when, shortly, we have 
television all round the clock, shall we not con- 
sider ourselves a lucky nation to have so much 
history to turn into television drama? A good 
long serial, now, about Stephen and Matilda— 
would that not pay handsomely ? 

Tony Richardson’s experiments with the short 
story semi-dramatised continue to arouse interest. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 
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DRAMA 
All Rather Confusing 


IN HIS MINOR PLAYS—all his plays, that is, 
except one—Wilde is comparable to’ a resolute 
eccentric bent upon letting off fireworks on a 
stormy night. There he stands in some garden 
by Carlton House Terrace, say, or behind Gros- 
venor Square, watching his rockets as they soar 
to the thunder-clouds, or his roman candles as 
they fizz for a few moments before the rain 
swooshes. In the Goon phrase, all rather con- 
fusing. It is a mad game, without parallel in our 
drama. In, a few hundred years there may be 
experts ready to prove that the plays are the 
work of two hands—Hand A, the wit, and Hand 
B, that of some assistant hack ready to observe 
with relish, ‘My life seems to have crumbled 
about me, I am a ship with- 
out a rudder, in a night 
without a star’. 

Maybe Wilde followed the 
conventions of ‘ninetyish’ 
melodrama; but there was no 
reason why his melodramatic 
dialogue should have been so 
very bad. It is fantastic that 
a man of his talent should 
have boomed with a total lack 
of humour: ‘Oh! be that 
ideal still. That great inheri- 
tance throw not away—that 
tower of ivory do _ not 
destroy ’. The stage directions 
are often on the same level. 
Lady Chiltern ‘ sways like a 
plant in water. Her hands, 
outstretched, seem to tremble 
in the air like blossoms in the 
wind ’, 

Happily, Wilde is cuttable. 
No one, fresh to him, who 
listened to the revival of ‘ An 
Ideal Husband’ (Home), a 
centenary tribute, could have 
realised the horrors of the full 
text: Mrs. Cheveley, for ex- 
ample, on the ‘ loathsome joy’ 
of newspaper offices. Except, 
one imagines, in a few linking 
passages, Gilbert Travers 
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~** Castle Minerva’’ is the fifth Victor Canning 
story to be serialised in Joun Burt—a triumph for 
Joun Butt and emphatic proof of the tremendous 
popularity of Victor Canning. And, as usual with 
_Joun Butt serials, it is dramatically illustrated with 
superb paintings, many in full-colour. — - 


This enlarged issue also includes ‘‘ The Atonement 
of Laura Hazard,’’ a complete new story by Paul - 
Horgan ;_ and Norah Burke’s World Prize Story, 
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was only now and then that we heard the 


measured booming—what Sir Robert calls the 
sound of ‘ one’s heart beating itself to death in 


some empty hollow’. The cast, under Val Giel- 


gud, discovered the rhythm for the comedy in 
this ‘new and original play of modern life’. 
Richard Bebb, as Goring, could aim and. project 
an epigram. Elsewhere, Ursula Howells (in the 
appalling, but carefully filleted, part of Lady 
Chiltern), Michael Ingrams as Sir Robert, and 
Christine Bocca as the woman-with-a-past, Mrs. 
Cheveley, were at once forthright’ and tactful. 
And who could have been more impressive than 
Jeffrey Segal’s Phipps, fetcher of hock-and-selt- 
zer (it sounds like one of Captain Hook’s oaths) ? 

-Both Lady Chiltern and the King of Bohemia 
wrote on pink notepaper. Mrs. Cheveley wore a 
cloak of black satin, lined with dead rose-leaf 
silk. The King of Bohemia, ‘an opulent and 


barbaric apparition’ indeed, preferred a deep- 


blue cloak lined with silk of flame colour. Mrs. 
Cheveley had an imaginary mask which slipped 
from her when she was in ‘ an agony of physical 
terror’. The King’s mask was real, a black 
vizard which must have made him look odd in 
the room at 221B, Baker Street. This is not 
Wilde’s world but Holmes’, and in ‘A Scandal 
in Bohemia’ (Light) we have Holmes on the 
knife-edge of romance: at any rate, he calls 
Irene Adler, who deceived him, ‘the woman’, 
and he kept her photograph on his desk, a 
circumstance noted by the painstaking Watson. 
* Why, she’s actually fooled me’, admits the sage, 
finding the St. John’s Wood cupboard _ bare; 
it is for this admission that the tale interests us. 
The ‘ Scandal’ is not among Holmes’ strongest 
cases, though on the air the acting carried it, 
and Sir John Gielgud knew how to utter that 
solemn pronouncement, ‘ When a woman thinks 
that her house is on fire, she rushes to the one 
thing she values most’. 

No doubt one could call ‘The Queen and 
the Rebels’ (Third) ‘a new and original play 
of modern life’. This harsh anecdote of civil 
war in a nameless country, with the prostitute 
who, ironically, dies as a ‘Queen’, has all the 
uncomfortable stigmata of the neo-Ruritanian 
play. It is a waking nightmare that would much 
surprise Black Michael and Rupert of Hentzau 
from a simpler world. On Sunday Ugo Betti’s 
drama had the benefit of Donald McWhinnie’s 
guidance and some intense acting, Irene Worth’s 
in particular. ‘ Lover, Come Back’ (Light) was 
a useful, bang-at-it piece that never pretended 
to be anything else. When the man called Adrian 
advanced with the clasp-knife, ‘a curious hissing 
noise came through his bared teeth’. Good! 
Later I admired the hero (Derek Farr) for 
managing to say, with gravity, ‘And that was 
the end of Washington Cash’. 

In his short then-and-now feature, ‘ Return 

-to a School’ (Home) Louis MacNeice proved 
that public-school life, with its atmosphere of 
tribal magic, can often resemble some fantasy 
of the Goons. It was. well managed, especially 
by Howard Marion-Crawford. The Goons them- 
selves (Home) have been talking, rather con- 
fusedly, about batter puddings. There were sharp 
crackles, ‘ By the light of a passing glue factory 
I saw that Eccles was wearing only one boot’; 
and only once or twice I heard a curious hissing 


_ moise and knew that my teeth were bared. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


’ J. C. TREWIN 


Fancy Dress 


Rgesbewen to the Heath last week,to find that 
I had to report on a fancy dress ball at Broad- 
z House. It was a strangely assorted 
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) 
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in a costume designed by Laurence Binyon; 
Chekhov, introduced by Ronald Hingley, dressed 
as a Russian Communist; several eminent Vic- 
torians under the wing of W. L. Burn, Professor 
of History at Durham, and a dandified figure 


- which I took to be Henry Fielding until I found 


of to be my old school friend Publius Ovidius 
aso. 

In his translation of the ‘Inferno’ Binyon 
set himself not only to make a version as literal 
as possible but to cast it in the ferza rima of the 
original, a task of appalling difficulty; indeed, 
as he confesses in his preface, it was the diffi- 
culty that fascinated him. The result is a 
remarkable achievement, but Italian poetry stub- 
bornly resists translation into English. Robbed 
of the sonorous language which carries the 
reader along like a river in flood, English trans- 
lations make dry and rocky reading (and 
consequently even drier and rockier listening) 
in those frequent passages where the meaning 
is concentrated and obscure, and I must confess 
that I found an hour of this one rather dis- 
couraging. ° F 

Doubtless it was with the intention of 
giving colour and variety to the performance 
that Peter Duval Smith adopted the incongruous 
device of assigning a different reader to each 
character, as when ‘ Paradise Lost’ was broad- 
cast some years ago; but this has, to my mind, 
the fatal objection that it breaks the continuity 
of Dante’s, as of Milton’s narration, even though 
Marius Goring, John Chandos, Esmé Percy, 
and the’rest read the verse extremely well. How- 
ever neatly each reader takes up his cue, the 
listener is pulled up with an awkward jerk. 
There is no remedy for this other than breaking 
up the series into, say, half-hour broadcasts by 
a single reader. 

Binyonzs pious object was to reproduce Dante 
in English as closely as possible, but when 
Fielding transposed the first book of Ars 
Amatoria into eighteenth-century London, it 
was a case of ‘ Bless thee, Ovid, bless thee! Thou 
art translated ’. It seemed to me a rather insipid 
jeu desprit, hardly worthy of Fielding and 
totally unworthy of Ovid’s poem, and worth 
reviving for the bicentenary of Fielding’s death 
only as a literary curiosity rescued from oblivion 
by Douglas Cleverdon. Hugh Burden and Aline 
Waites read it with a proper regard for its 
character and period. 

And there was Chekhov, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of whose death is being celebrated this year 
in the U.S.S.R. In a talk called ‘The Russian 
Chekhov’ Ronald Hingley, who lectures in 
Russian at the School of Slavonic Studies, spoke 
of the good work done in Russia in recent years 
in establishing an accurate text of Chekhov’s 
work and accumulating fresh biographical 
details. 

He also described the many articles which 
have appeared in the Russian press, each 
containing identical passages or phrases, in 
which Chekhov, like other pre-Soviet authors, 
has been presented as a writer whose views co- 
incide remarkably with those of the present 
system. By carefully selected quotations from 
his works Chekhov is shown to be a satirist of 
the Tsarist regime, the poet of labour, and the 
extoller of the ordinary man, although, as Mr. 
Hingley points out, he could be made to 
appear in a different light by a different set of 
quotations. This method of ‘ processing’ dead 


_ writers to fit in with present-day ideas may 


seem to us surprisingly simple minded, but the 
only harm it can do, it seems to me, is to dis- 
credit the critics. So long as the author’s text is 
not tampered with, the intelligent reader can 
read the author and discover the facts for him- 
self, 

In number four of the series called ‘ Victorian 
Humanity’ Professor W. L. Burn described, 
under the title ‘ Towards a Humane Economy’, 
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the dilemma of the humanitarians of the 
eighteen-sixties, in which economic security on 
the one hand and the distressing plight of the 
poor on the other seemed to be mutually 
antagonistic, Some of the less historically minded 
of us are apt to regard the upper-class Victorian 


‘aS a monster of callousness who accepted with 


equanimity the sufferings of the labouring 
classes. A talk such as this one, which sets us 
back into the mental and emotional climate of 
those times, is a useful reminder that the human 
problem is never as simple as it appears to later 


generations. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Second Turn 


WHEN I HEARD the broadcast of Britten’s new 
opera relayed from Venice, I suggested that less 
than justice could be done to it on the evidence 
before one. A sight of the first performance at 
Sadler’s Wells and another hearing of last week 
confirmed this suspicion. The visual aspect of 
this opera is of the first importance and unless 
one takes it into account, its true character 
cannot be appreciated. 

There are operas in which comparatively little 
is lost to the audience of a broadcast perform- 
ance. A handy example is Falla’s ‘La Vida 
Breve’, of which a first-rate recording, with 
Victoria de los Angeles in the part of Salud, was 
played over to us last Thursday. Here, indeed, 
almost the whole interest lies in the orchestral 
scene-painting, to which the elusive choruses 
off-stage contribute. Britten, too, uses his orches- 
tra to depict the setting of the numerous scenes, 
but its most important function is to illumine 
and comment upon what is happening on the 
stage and if we cannot see that (or, having seen, 
recollect it vividly during a broadcast) much 
of the music goes for nothing. For the inward 
action of the drama is often contained in 
gestures rather than words, and sometimes even 
goes athwart the text. 

Although, therefore, my function here is to 
discuss broadcast music from the point of view 
of a listener at home, it is really necessary, if 
we are to appreciate Britten’s achievement, to 
consider the visual aspect of ‘The Turn of the 
Screw’, which is a true Gesamtkunstwerk, a 
union of the arts. Without John Piper’s 
ingenious and beautiful setting, in which a few 
painted curtains combine with some more solid, 
but still sketchy, pieces of scenery to produce 
satisfactorily composed interiors and landscapes, 
the opera could not have taken the form of a 
series of ‘short scenes linked by brief orchestral 
interludes. For her part, Mrs. Piper has pro- 
vided the composer with a text which is quite 
marvellously apt to his purpose, and nowhere 
happier than in the invention of those children’s 
games and lessons and ‘confabulations in 
corners’, of which James gave no details and 
which Britten is so happy in setting, suddenly 
plunging us into pathos when Miles repeats his 
Latin mnemonic. 

Nearly all through, the action is equivocal. 
The music hints at dark horrors while the 
children sunnily play, and we see little Flora’s 
sly face—Miss Dyer makes her a proper little 
horror, a spoilt child with features old for her 
age—looking out from among the mass of flaxen 
curls, or Miles hysterically playing the piano 
to distract the governess’ attention while his 
sister quietly slips away. It is these things that 
we miss in a broadcast, and, deprived of its 
irony and its double meanings, the score is apt 
to seem no more than an ingenious web of 
curious sounds woven around the not always 
intelligible utterances of the singers. On the 
subject of the two ghosts I have said what I have 
to say and see no cause to alter my opinion, 
which indeed was strengthened by the sighi of 
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less persons, which is openhearted and -not 
turned inward upon itself? It was excellently 


3a thea Piece I have no doubt that this 


best of Britten’s operas in this form. But 
oe aries he choose a subject which does 
ve cruelty to children or other defence- 


- sung, especially by Jennifer Vyvyan, who has to 


support the main burden of the piece, and by 
Joan Cross as the old housekeeper. The boy, 


Hemmings, also gave a. wonderful per- - 


formance, which had obviously ripened since the 


| premiére in Venice. But in the broadcast his 


voice sounded tired, and it occurs to me to 
wonder how good it is for a child to be sub- 


By 


Pe epee orale fat anion pc 
before a large audience. 

- On the following evening Vaughan Williams 
celebrated his eighty-sécond birthday—or rather 
had it celebrated for him—with the first per- 
formance of a new Violin Sonata by Frederick 
Grinke and Michael Mullinar, who is credited 
with having ‘ helped ’ with the pianoforte-part— 
which presumably means that he translated the 
composer’s ideas into the terms of effective 
pianism. The collaboration has worked well, for 
it is admirably written for both instruments. If 
it is not an important addition to the composer’s 
oeuvre, as the Christmas oratorio produced at 
Worcester was, it is thoroughly worthy of its 


_author, the opening fantasia being particularly 


Orff and His ‘Catulli Carmina’ 


WEISSMANN 


JOHN S. 


fine and characteristic, and one more witness to 
his creative vitality. 

Earlier, Sir Thomas Beecham obtained from 
the Birmingham City Orchestra performances 
of symphénies by Haydn and Mozart that were 
shapely and well proportioned, though the 
detail was less elegant and polished than usual. 

Of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, played by the 
B.B.C. Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult, it 
need be said only that its grand architecture 
was perfectly realised in a performance that 
eschewed sensationalism and point-making, while 
attending to detail with affectionate care. Jean 
Martinon’s concert must be held over for con- 
sideration with his later programmes next week. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY 


‘Catulli Carmina’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.15 p.m. on Tuesday, October 26 


ARL ORFF represents a unique 

paradox in the history of music: he 

revolutionises musical theatre by strip- 

ping its musical content to its barest 
elements. In his hostility to current aesthetic 
ideals and seemingly outmoded forms of musical 
expression he reflects the intellectual trend of 
his generation; but while the great figures of 
our epoch have never questioned the validity of 
its fundamental principles and have been able to 
reconsider a deeply ingrained—although tem- 
porarily echpsed—tradition in the light of a 
greatly enlarged musical grammar, Orff has 
tried to revitalise its appeal to the subconscious 
by means of a technique than which no more 
primitive—not to say rudimentary—seems to 
exist in contemporary music. 

He wishes to democratise music, to make its 
message apprehensible to all. But it is the 
quality of his message and his particular mode 
of communication that are open to doubt; aim- 
ing at the lowest common denominator of his 
audience’s intelligence, he divests his music of 
its intellectual appeal. He relies entirely on its 
magic, incantatory Powers: hence the dynamic 
impulse of his style in which assertion of 
rhythm is the most important factor. 

‘Who can write fugues after Bach, sym- 


phonies after Brahms, sonatas after Beethoven? ’.. 


—he is reputed to have exclaimed; in his view 
musical theatre, unencumbered with the over- 
refined resources of modern music, offers the 
only possibility to the contemporary composer. 
Having repudiated all his instrumental and 
other abstract music, he devoted himself to 
writing operas which involve fairy-tale allegories, 
mysteries, or semi-legendary figures of history; 
and musical stage-works which derive their 
subject-matter from classical antiquity or 
medieval poetry. In the latter, he has largely 
done away with the usual plot and action of 
opera in order to convey a ‘ spiritual attitude’ 
by means of music, gesture, and words. 

_ *Catulli Carmina’ is one of these. Based on 
verses by Catullus, Orff calls it ludi scaenici 
(scenic plays), and it is Part of a trilogy entitled 

* Trionfi’ which includes ‘ Carmina Burana’ ‘a 
scenic cantata’ (1936) and ‘Trionfo di 
~Afrodite’ a concerto scenico (1952); the pieces 


3 this trilogy are related by the common 


theme of Love. 


would probably be to misrepresent his inten- 
Woe it is worth while to examine the 


_ features of his style in order to understand the 


s he achieves. His melodic invention may 
Reece tiext-bearing Its main— 


To ge pode Orff’s work solely i in terms of music. 


and folk tunes of the simpler kind is unmistak- 
able. Its most typical feature—and of his idiom 
in general—is the lack of organic development. 
Instead, Orff resorts to the: most primitive of 
constructive principles: repetition. His scores 
are full of interminable ostinatos whose cumula- 
tive effect may be overwhelming or hypnotising 
but hardly ever convincing. Of harmony and 
counterpoint there is hardly any trace; to com- 
pensate for their paucity Orff chose to con- 
centrate on rhythm, which he ;seems to believe 
to be the most essential element in music. This 
belief probably originates from his early ex- 
periences as director of an institute for 
eurhythmics. But even his obsession with 
rhythm is naively artificial rather than spon- 
taneous. His most complex schemes boil down 
to variations, combinations, divisions, and 
multiplications of a simple basic metre of two or 
three beats. Unlike Bartdk’s rhythmic idiom for 
instance, which is saturated with impulses from 
many different cultures and therefore untram- 
melled by European conventions, Orff’s is never 
completely free from the tyranny of common 
time, and shows clearly his dependence on the 
established conventions of his musical in- 
heritance. 

Together with the suppression of primary 
elements, the orchestra—at least as it is com- 
monly understood—is also discarded. It is 
replaced by an ingenious assortment of percus- 
sion instruments which Orff uses with a sur- 
prisingly acute sense for sound values. The 
orchestra of ‘ Catulli Carmina’ consists of four 
pianos, four kettledrums, two castanets, four 
xylophones (ranging from soprano to tenor), 
two glockenspiels, a metallophone, a lithophone 
in C, two rattles, three tambourines, a triangle, 
bass-drum, antique cymbals, a suspended 
cymbal, a pair of cymbals, gong, and tam-tam. 
It follows from his particular conception’ of 
music that the chorus is allotted a dominant 
part in his Compositions: there are passages to 
sing, as well as to declaim without a musically 
determined pitch. The metrical scheme of the 
words constitutes the rhythmic pattern of the 
music, and the main function of the percussion 
orchestra is to support and emphasise the accent 
of the words and gestures. 

*Catulli Carmina’ was finished in 1943, but 
there are earlier versions in the form of a series 
of a cappella choruses published in three 
volumes during 1930-33. Orff arranged Catullus’ 
love-poems in such a way that their sequence 
produces a continuous narrative, describing the 
poet’s feverish, by no means idealistic, passion 
for Lesbia, and its despairing end. This story, 
which constitutes the action of the play itself, is 
preceded and followed by subsidiary scenes in 


\ 


which two groups of young people acclaim the 
eternal power and unceasing ardour of love, 
while a third group, of old men, ridicules their 
sentiments and proposes to show, through the 
story of Catullus and Lesbia, the transitoriness 
of such ‘ everlasting’ emotions. 

The opening scene is the longest of the work, 
longer than all the rest put together. It is 
dominated by a pedal on A and an ostinato 
figure of D minor six-four chord based on it. 
The chorus declaim ‘ Eis aiona” on a repeated 
A, relieved by ‘ tui sum’, to a stepwise ascending 
short motive with a triplet turn at its end. In 
the mext passage the same words are declaimed 
on consecutive major triads, and the two sec- 
tions are repeated in a considerably shortened 
form. The setting of the next lines is identical, 
except that there are no chordal passages to 
relieve the monotony. The tonality changes to 
G minor when a new motive, in thirds, is sung 
by the male chorus. Its repetitions are inter- 
rupted by interjections from the female chorus. 
After a solemn passage illuminated by a shim- 


~ mering vibrato on C, in which the male chorus 


proclaims its conviction (‘In te habitant omnia 
gaudia’), the jubilant chordal passage of parallel 
triads returns and is followed by the Elders’ 
ironic comments. This section is more varied: 
the tonality shifts to D, and the Elders’ words 
((O res ridicula’) are set in two real, con- 
trapuntal parts, terminated with a three-part 
cadence. 

The next section is an ostinato over D, to be 
followed by the final exhortation of the Elders, 
partly singing to the accompaniment of some 
more substantial chords, and partly declaiming 
unaccompanied. The words ‘ Catulli Carmina’, 
sung in a mysterious three-part progression 
(A—C sharp), usher in the stage-play proper, 
which is set for voices alone. 

The opening section has been described in 
some detail; the rest of the work is much the 
same stylistically and technically. Words are 
repeated unceasingly and without apparent 
motivation—the Latin text excludes compre- 
hension of their significance anyway. It is only 
the first part of Act II (The Night Scene: 
‘Fucundum, mea vita”) which brings a welcome 
change. The tonality here hovers over E major, 
F sharp, and C sharp minor—which could be 
also interpreted as Aeolian transposed to C 
sharp. The music of this passage rises to poetic 
heights whose inspired and haunting beauty is 
never attained before or after in the course of 
the work. The final chorus, for the three groups 
of young-and old people, is a much condensed 
reprise of the opening part. The work concludes 
with the jubilant triads, proclaiming defiantly, 
‘ Eis aiona, tui sum!’ 
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but. 
In fact, the flavour of lamb is considerably in- - 


>i 


yk it. Secondly, 
thee joint—remem— 


»nomical ‘than immature ed 


nu is $ more economical than 


utton 


and the m meat ‘will be t more. 


should be. ‘white. If freshly 
be bright red. If it. is bong - 


beef, it « can hang four 
ust be well oe ‘The 


up to taae years old ie is eines 
: gets white. So keep your eyes 

wk en you. see the joint. By the way, 
one other useful tip I would like to give 
ut choosing ‘mutton: if te Binck the 


wang to larbe—the fat again should be 
a delicate white with a waxy appearance, and 


the lean a dull pink. Unlike mutton it should 
not 
This means it has been born in shelter and 


‘be hung. The earliest lamb is house lamb. 


reared mainly on milk. It is extremely tender 
not as good in flavour as the grass lamb. 


fluenced by the herbage on which it feeds. 


Nothing could be more delicious than Welsh 


lamb reared | on the mountains of Wales. One of 
‘its rivals i is the well-known Southdown lamb. 


int, think f the v, The Bastions joints in Jpattton” or eae are 
the leg, the loin, the shoulder, the breast, and 
the best end of the neck. The joint with the 


it goes” ct Then, . 


east fat is the leg, but the most toothsome joint 
is the loin. Breast and shoulder are excellent 
- joints for boning and stuffing and either of these 
stuffed with veal stuffing is to my mind superior 
to some of the poultry we get today. ‘Stuffing, of 
course, always helps meat to go further. I would 
like to remind you here, too, of the delicacy of 
- the flavour of lemon thyme for your stuffing. It 
is so well worth growing in your gardens or in 
_a window box. - 


The chops sy cutlets are often confused. The 

chops come off the loin and have more fat; of 
to the time of year,~ course the good butchers trim off much of the 
surplus fat, but remember that a good healthy 


animal must have a certain amount of fat. The 


cutlets come off the best end of the neck. Best 


end of the neck boiled makes a delicious meal. 
‘The stock, with vegetables added and _ pearl 
barley, gives us our appetising mutton broth, 
and the meat served with a well-made caper or 
“parsley sauce is a good winter’s meal and easy 
to prepare. : 

Now, we come to the cheaper joints: the 
breast, which I have already mentioned, is a 


_ very good buy, especially for a large family. But 


choose one as wide-looking as you can. The 
scrag end of neck is to my mind the most 
flavoursome for Irish stew.. The middle neck is 
good, too, and excellent for a stew with mixed 
vegetables. Let me remind you of the method of 
making a good Irish stew. There are just three 
main ingredients—mutton, potatoes, and onions, 
with, of course, pepper and salt and water. Use 
half the quantity of onion and double the 
quantity of potatoes to meat. Put a layer of 
sliced potatoes in the bottom of the pan—these 


> very good value at about 2s. a Ib. 
kidneys are a delicacy grilled, stewed, or fried. 


thicken the gravy—some sliced onions, the scrag 
end or the neck of mutton cut into joints with © 


surplus fat removed, then the remainder of the | 
sliced onions and, finally, the potatoes, cut in 
halves. Very little water should be added, barely 


sufficient to come to the top of the meat—the <i 


potatoes cook in the steam. 

We have also to remember the important odd- 
ments such as sheep’s head, which at about Is. 
each can make delicious broth or a vegetable 
stew. It is most nourishing and economical. 
Sheep’s hearts are good stuffed and roasted, and 
Sheep’s 


Lamb’s fry and sweetbreads are also a delicacy, 
sheep’s fry is a little cheaper. Imported mutton 
is about 2d. a lb. cheaper than home produced. 


_It is inclined to vary in quality, but is more 


reliable than imported beef, and I am sure you 
will all know how delicious New Zealand 
lamb is.—* Woman’s Hour’ ; 


Notes on Contributors 


RicHArRD Scott (page 651): diplomatic corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian 

TERENCE PRITTIE (page 653): The Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

J. M. RicHarDs (page 662): joint editor of 
The Architectural Review since 1946; author 
of The Castles on the Ground, etc. 

E. R. Dew (page 667): Principal of the Law 
Society’s School of Law 

H. S. GoopDHART-RENDEL (page 669): 
and historian of architecture; 
English Architecture since the Regency, etc. 


architect 


Mrs. Florida Scott-Maxwell is not, as stated last week, a 
psycho-analyst, but a psychotherapist. 
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"Crossword No. 1 277. Problems. By Trand 
i é ag ve, acs Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened). Book tokens, 
oS oe : =< ss 30s., 21s., pend 12s. ee respectively 


1. THe Mowxey AND THE nae aes 
vf hel are four men, a monkey and a bag con- 


men Sgro give the — 


. Closing date: First post on Thursday, October a 


there remains one nut + for the monkey and C nuts 
for each of the men. 


me Tue BAG OF MARBLES: 


A bag contains marbles, each identical in appear- 
ance. All but one have the same weight. The odd 
one is to be found by weighing marbles against 
marbles. B + C + 40 is the greatest number of 
marbles that the bag can contain when 2/3 weigh- 
ings at most are sufficient. 


3. Tue PECULIAR CYCLIST: 


, A cyclist has just twenty-five rates of travel, 
according to the steepness of the hill on which he is 
riding. The steeper the hill, the faster he rides 
down and the more slowly he rides up. His-speed 
is always a whole number of yards per minute. 
He makes a journey covering all types of road, and 
immediately returns to his starting point over the 
same route. His average speed is independent of the 
lengths of the particular types of road. He rides 
up the steepest hills at 2ly yards per minute and 
down them at 10z yards per minute. His speed 
down the hill seventh in order of steepness starting 
from the steepest is A yards per minute. 


(Capitals across, lower case down) 


Numbers 1 and 2 are variations of problems, of 
which Trand does not know the source. 


NOTES 
1. HOspODar. 2. ToW-BoAt. 3. SHaKEdown. 4. ViNCA, 


5. ScoRpIO. 6. WaUl HeL. 7. SpaTHE. 8. tapIOCA. 
9. elegY TYRant. 10, GRAmarY. 11. BreWstER. 12. 
RaWHidE. 13. carAvANNer. 14. ISOtopE. 15. tYPHooN, 
16. AboUT-Turn. 17. sLap-DAsH. 18. pErPeND. 19. 
bLAMaBle. 20. IoDInE. 21. WrEatHeN. 22. TaBIEaU. 
23. IRisHisM 24. SETeBos. 25. dEartH HEed. 26. VenT 
GateD. 27. dIE oUT. 28. HOGGish. 29. aDORnEd. 30. 
WHisT leU. 31. cOopEraTE. 32. Low HeEL. 33. alLoW 
TeD. 34. HEavY Nail. 35. ArMeNiAn. 36. NuRseRY. 
os gates (1) The brain benumbed as well as the weary 
hand. (Hood, ‘ Song of the Shirt’). (2) Through the 
church-way path we saw him borne. (Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’). 
G3) To think upon the wormy bed And her + ple 
(Lamb, ‘ Hester’). (4) Wild is thy lay and loud. . 
Love gives it energy. (Hogg, ‘ The Skylark ’). 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: Miss L. M. Collins (Pur- 
ley); 2nd prize: F. Dale (Felixstowe); 3rd prize: 
Commander D. V. Morgan (Swanmore) 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 


in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of. 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who arestudiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree; not merely for the material 
advantages, but_also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 


ance studying at home becomes ay 


pees occupation. | 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
sf need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). “You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are, 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 


tions are conducted by a staff. of over 100 


_— Graduate Tutors. The Courses* comprise 


Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that 
the event of failure, tuition will be given 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course: More than. 18.500 Successes at 
London perroray Examinations, 1925-53. 


_ @ Write for Prospectus to C. _D. Parker, M.A., 


LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


r London University Degrees are open toall; ean three examinations have 
to be passed, but two only under certain conditions. U.C. C., founded 1887, 
prepares students for General Certificate (for Entrance), and the Intermediate 
and Degree examinations for B.A.,; B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., 
B.D., ‘B.Mus.; M.A., Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, Diplomas in 
Public Administration, Social Studies, and other Diplomas and Certificates, 
Highly qualified specialist Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 
Over 36,000 U.C.C. students PASSED London Univ. exams., 1920-1953. 


* FROSFECTUS Serie full information free from the canes) Ef tan 
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* oe 7) UNIVERSITY 
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56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE — Wie ae ae 


will be feck tie alte restrictions, The re 
“are more than. 1,000 in this co a 
alone. ‘Opportunities for new 
“are increasing daily and now ‘is 
time to “learn oh, ropes,” re you' ie bay : 


the time,’ es can be no 0 better ti 
than now. 


‘eat dustags ee genie ‘stakes of the 
Be : ve Seth 
“Let the LSJ sea ne way. Tie! ‘London 
School of Journalism has had 35 years 
“of unbroken leadership throughout che. 


that is “entiely dividual. -It is ‘oe 
quality of this personal coaching’ that 4 
_makes‘the difference between success 
and ‘failure, the quality that caused — 
“Truth” to say: “The LSJ claims less 4 
and achieves more.” _ +, = oe 

If you feel attracted as any form of | ‘ 
writing, you should seek the School’s Hy 
‘advice. The free book “Writing for the =) 
Press” makes no. extravagant promises _ 
-but describes:moderately the methods. 2 
of. the School and shows how youcan © 
entera fieldt that is open to all. The fees — z 
are low—advice ‘is free from ere 


: Chief Secretary 4 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


FIRS T STEPS IN" 
~ WORLD.- CT TIZENSHIP - 


: it you would be a ‘citizen of the 
world’ in the best sense of that 
_ Dhrase, you must know the world 
‘Janguage. Esperanto - is spoken: 
_. and written by people all over the - 
world, Learn Esperanto—you will - 
find it inyaluable. _ It can be 
learned in one tenth of the. time | 
. required fora national language. | 


A VALUABLE BOOK. which details the wide] 
range of Commercial and Engineering: courses 
of modern training offered by E.M.I. Institutes. 
Over 150 Courses including © . 
Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, Commercial “Sales-j- 
manship, Office Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, }- 
Business Management, Economics, Civil Service. Also 
courses for—General Certificate of Education; University. 
| Degree Examinations and for the A.C,A., A.C.LS,, AS.A.A,, 
AAC.C\A., AMALIA, A.S.MLA,-A.C.C.S,, and, the - Civil 
Service Examinations. Courses also provided in all} | 
branches of Engineering. f 
COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 
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A complete. Correspondence Course . 
costs only 10s. including text book, 
dictionary and correction of exercises, 
Send- sixpence for | informative — 
literature -and piss bi ik ‘booklet. 


la - POST TODAY FOR FREE BOOK~-— 


par: E.M.1. INSTITUTES Dept. 183, i 
Grove Park Rd., London, W.4 - 


| subjects Dept. L.35¢, = 57 Gordon Square, ‘London, WA e 
Name ... . 
Liddress ee British Esperanto Association Inc. MUSeum 4574 ye 
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140, Holland Park Ave., London, W.11 


_ “-There_are LSJ Students all over the Wo 


(LEARN A LANGUAGE 
“EASY ASSIMiL WAY 


Assimil is the. accepted Continental 
method that teaches you, in your own 
hore, languages as they are spoken — 
without the drudgery of learning by 
heart. 


-Assimil Books, Assimil Records, or a 


combination of both bring you a 
thoroughly practical and satisfying means 


- of home study. 


For over a quarter of a century the 
~ Assimil system has been recognised onthe 
Continent as the easiest modern method 
of learning languages. It isa great success. 
Try it, and you will become yet another 
enthusiast. 


ASSIMIL OFFER COMPLETE 
COURSES IN: FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN, 
RUSSIAN, ENGLISH. 


Courses are also available for 
those whose native tongue is 
not English. 


Course consists of Twenty Records and 


Text Book £13-12-6. Easy terms avail- 
able. Book only 12/6d. 


PSUR PCE Mp eRe EAE oe 


i ASSIMIL (England), Dept. Al83P, 10 Pembridge 


Please send, without obligation, full details of 


| assim LANGUAGE COURSES in French, 


Italian, Spanish, German, Russian, English. 


! 

| 
: (Delete as necessary). 
; l am interested in [} Records and Books 1] 
i ( Records [ Books | 
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Be Proud of 
Your English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
‘and write. 

Improve your English quickly by” post 
—the Regent “Institute way. Many 
students‘say that the moderate fee paid 
for the Effective English Course. is the 
best investment they have ever made. x 


Here is a Course’ “that gives unstinted 
persona! service and that is hei 

> successfully studied by pupils in 
walks of life—so adaptable that it 
. meets your needs as surely as if it had 


Complete New Issue of the 
Incomparable — 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


- heen specially designed for you. ~ ae 

A BF? ‘NEW ‘LONDON PRINTING— 1955 COPYRIGHT ‘The. interesting, easy-to-understand | fe 
lessons make _English a fascinating eases 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST WORK OF REFERENCE—IN 24 HANDSOME VOLUMES otlicbie Even it Saneenaive oui at hore aa 


or two a week to the ‘Course you will 
}soon make encouraging progress. => 

Write today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. . Z/391F), Pal lace. Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of “Word Mas Pipe 
an informative prospectus, Sie 


Heri is the Big News of today !-Encyclopaedia This you MUST have! It’s the best investment 
Britannica — modernised and extended. _ you will ever make. For 150 years, every family’s 
The New Landon Printing, the fourth since 1950, __ ‘red-letter’ day has ‘been the day they acquired — 
is now being bound. Britannica. Your set, the New London Printing © 
It contains 38 million words! 17, 500 illustrations! eclipses every previous issue and every other 
500 maps (200 in colour) 4,500 contributors, reference work! No home is ae without ——e 
including 37 Nobel Prize Winners, make the, _ Britannica, and it’s made so.easy for you to | 

New Britannica the world’s greatest a d latest acquire, by the Britannica “Book-a-Month” me SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION | 


work of reference. ~ plan. ls 4 hee, 
; ie for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE | 
rT; 7 
BRITANNICA. ‘BOOK- A-MONTH PLAN You can own and ak Te eae lh as & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


) easily as buying an ordinary book a month, , by the specially planned ‘Subscription Methods of Payment. 
On the day you decide that Britannica must be. yours, you take the-first step forward into a future 4 Bs vate ah Poual Cou 
_ bright with prospects. Equip yourself and your children NOW for a lifetime of success. the most Pigeen tite qoeans: of prepa 


EQUIP NOW FOR SUCCESS! Your very first subscription enables you to participate in_the Ten , Sc. . 
Year programme, including the Supplementary Services which provide u, -to-the-minute facts on London Unive Dege "till Service, Local 
pee Pik leads yea bile 2 P P Government and Commercial Examinations, &e. ~ . 


bject k ~ S 
any subject known to man. S : - POST THIS COUPON TODAY Vv ene by oun oa Exams, <i 


Secretaryship, Law, Sales .Mana new 
and many intensely practical a . 
courses in commercial subjects. 

More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until ‘Successful. 
Text-book lending library.” Moderate fees, 

pavable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, went FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects > 
~which interested to the Secretary — (D1ift 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


- ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, LIMITED (Dept. L.5.) 102 Dean St, London, wa 


Please let me have details Mr_, Mrs., or Miss....-.....-0+-00- ; 
of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica TenYear Pro- ADDRESS .......... isdcuensvavast ext clin cidiasui Uasereey sherciiads manasa tee 


seeeeee AAP een essen en earengeeenneesorenee 


gramme, including partic- 
ulars of the valuable 
Supplementary Services 
and the subscription COQUNTY 
methods of payment. 
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Distribution at present limited to the British Isles and Ireland { 
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